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^'oll^  banking  business  should  be 
entrusted  to  a bank  in  which  you 
lia\e  perfect  confidence  and  where 
jou  are  assured  of  courteous,  friendly 
service. 

The  Peoples  Banking  Co.  has  op= 
erated  successfully  in  Oberlin  for  the 
past  29  years,  rendering  a complete 
banking  service.  Our  friends  tell  us 
they  enjoy  our  courteous,  friendly 
serc'ice. 

We  cordially  incite  your  banking 
business. 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 
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Referring  To  This  Issue: 

We  are  hai’pv  to  lie  .able  to  publish  in  this  issue  a syn- 
opis  of  Mr.  Lewis  Mumford’s  Commencement  Address, 
“The  Recovery  of  the  American  Heritage.”  Altbougb 
in  this  we  may  have  seemed  to  out-digest  the  Readers 
Digest,  we  hope  that  it  may  yet  recall  much  of  Mr. 
AFumford’s  stimulating  thesis  to  those  who  beard  him. 

*•  * * 

“Oberi.ix  IN'  Ai.umn'I  eves”  will  interest  every  alumnus, 
every  faculty-member,  we  almost  saiil  every  student,  of 
Oberlin.  Mr.  Griswold’s  findings  are  not  presented  as 
final  or  authoritative,  but  merely  as  the  general  trend  of 
alumni  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  curriculum,  as 
gleaned  from  tlie  Alumni  Questionnaire.  Although  stick- 
ing pretty  closely  to  the  concrete,  Mr.  Griswold  has 
posed  one  of  the  fundamental — to  our  mind,  at  least 
questions  raised  by  the  questionnaire  material. 

* * * 

Dr.  Jay  T.  Stockinc:,  College  Trustee  and  moderator 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congregational  and  Christian 
Churches,  preached  an  e.vcellent  Baccalaureate  sermon. 
Modest,  una.ssuming.  Dr.  Stocking’s  talk  dealt  with  the 
relation  between  the  individual  and  that  aspect  of  the 
universe  we  call  “spiritual” — a relation  which  is,  after 
all,  the  first  step  in  the  right  orientation  of  any  life. 

^ * 

A VouNfi  Alumnus,  Edwin  Kenworthy  ’31,  contributes 
to  this  issue  a paper  on  Lauro  de  Hosis,  who  died  a tragic 
and  heroic  death  October  3,  1931.  Although  his  life  was 
apparentlv  given  in  vain,  de  Hosis  may'  be  said  to  have 
restored,  to  some  extent,  to  this  skeptical  and  despairing 
age,  the  conception  of  man’s  spirit  as  potentially  noble, 
beautiful,  and  triumphant  in  the  face  of  all  that  the  uni- 
verse can  do  to  it. 

^ ^ 

The  brief  sketch  of  Oberlin  men  in  politics,  begun  by 
Barnett  Lester  ’35  in  the  May  issue,  is  concluded  this 
month.  Although  far  from  complete,  the  roster  of  names 
may  well  inspire  both  pride  in  Oberlin,  and  stirrings  of 
emulation,  in  the  hearts  of  her  alumni. 

* w 

Mrs.  Hazel  Kixc,,  Curator  of  the  Art  .Museum,  out- 
lines some  of  ti  e exhibits  shown  by  the  Museum  this  year, 
with  illustrations  we  could  wish  to  publish  as  acquisitions, 
not  lendings  merely.  Miss  Frances  Hosford  ’91  frankly 
asks  whether  the  women’s  literary  societies  will  be  neces- 
sary in  Oberlin  s second  century.  Full  announcement  is 
made  of  (3berlin’s  1935  honorary'  degree  candidates,  of 
the  Commencement  functions,  of  the  emeriti.  We  com- 
mend to  you  the  various  Campus  news  items,  and  the 
notes  about  alumni, 

* » * 

Lack  of  sp.ace,  as  usual,  precluded  wbat  we  should 
have  liked  to  say  about  one  of  our  favorite  topics.  Com- 
mencement music.  Oberlin  would  not  be  Oberlin  with- 
out its  music;  and  who  can  imagine  Commencement 


sans  senior  programs  in  the  Conservatory,  the  band’s 
concerts  and  academic  processionals,  the  choruses  at  Bac- 
calaureate and  Commencement  and — of  late  years — the 
annual  concert  by  the  A Cappella  and  Conservatory 
String  Quartet. 

* * * 

The  Commencement  pictures  and  the  sports  pictures 
in  this  issue  are  the  work  of  .Mr.  Arthur  Princehorn, 
College  photographer.  The  picture  of  the  L.  L.  S.  ladies 
was  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Cook,  and  the  picture  of  “.Much 
Ado,”  the  Commencement  play,  was  taken  by  Charles  B. 
King. 

* * * 

Finally,  we  say  a somewhat  regretful  farewell  to  the 
readers — and  writers — who  have  borne  so  patiently  with 
us  during  the  past  three  years.  We  have  been  happy  in 
their  company,  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  truly 

grateful  for  their  many  kindnesses.  For  their  sake, 

editing  the  Magazine  has  been  not  a drudgery  but  a 
labor  of  friendship — wliich  is,  after  all,  w'hat  any  job 
should  be. 
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A /v.  <y.  Celebrates  Hundredth 


Mrs.  Hmelie  Roycc 
Comings  ’77,  Miss 
Frances  Has  ford  'p/ 
and  Mrs.  Mary 
Hill  Wright  '7p, 
three  members  of 
L.L.S.,  as  they  ap- 
peared at  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration. 

On  July  21,  1835,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  girls  met  in  Oberlin  Hall  to  organize  the  first 
college  women’s  club  ever  founded.  Given  the  imposing  title  of  “The  Young  Ladies  Associa- 
tion of  Oherlin  Collegiate  Institute,”  its  objects  were  “the  promotion  of  literature  and  religion.” 
Its  objects  would  indeed  have  been  the  promotion  of  literature  and  debate,  had  not  Mrs.  Mari- 
anne P.  Dascomb  suggested  religion  as  a more  feminine  alternative. 

Members  of  L.  L.  S.,  gathered  on  June  17,  1935.  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  their  Society,  could  contemplate  with  commendable  pride  a century  of  achievement. 

Lender  the  auspices  of  L.  L.  S.  were  held  (in  1841)  the  first  graduation  e.xercises,  with 
certificates,  ever  accorded  women — even  in  liberal  Oberlin. 

Also  in  1841,  three  members  of  L.  L.  S. — Mary  Hosford,  Elizabeth  S.  Prall,  Mary  Caro- 
line Rudd — won  the  first  A.B.  degrees  ever  granted  women  at  the  end  of  a course  of  study 
identical  with  that  of  men. 

L.  L.  S.  produced  a woman — Adelia  A.  Field  Johnston — who  perhaps  did  more  for  wo- 
men in  Oberlin  College  than  any  other  one  person,  in  thirty  years  of  outstanding  service. 

In  tribute  to  Mrs.  Johnston,  L.  L.  S.  has  established  the  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  Fellowship, 
an  enduring  aid  to  women  in  the  field  of  graduate  work. 

Among  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Society  have  been:  one  of  the  founders  of  Mills 
College  (Mary  Atkins  Lynch);  two  nationally  known  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  women’s 
rights  (Lucy  Stone,  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell);  the  mother  of  a famous  scientist  (Mary 
Andrews  Millikan);  the  first  woman  ever  to  ride  in  an  airplane  ( Katharine  Wright  Haskell). 
Alumnae  of  L.  L.  S.  have  been  abolitionists,  workers  in  the  temperance  cause,  writers,  dis- 
tinguished teachers  and  educators,  social  workers,  ministers. 

Tlie  Centennial  Celebration  on  June  17  began  with  the  annual  Love  Feast,  which  Aelio- 
ian  was  this  year  invited  to  share,  and  at  which  .Mrs.  Emma  Monroe  Fitch  ’69,  Mrs.  (irace 
•Millikan  Bchr  ’95,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellis  Nichols  ’85,  Mrs.  Helen  White  Martin  ’85  anil  Miss 
l''lorence  Snell  ’93  were  the  speakers. 

The  Centennial  Pageant,  presented  in  costume  in  Warner  Concert  Hall,  was  written  by 
.Miss  Frances  J.  Hosford  ’91  and  .Miss  Iris  Haverst.ack  ’07.  It  depicted  the  organization  of 
the  Society,  and  glimpses  of  noted  members  of  L.  L.  S.  through  the  tears.  A notable  display 
in  Carnegie  Library  was  also  a part  of  the  Centennial  program. 
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The  Committee  on  the  I9.U-.I5  Alumni  Question- 
naire. of  which  Ralph  Andrews  ’25  was  chairman,  is 
to  he  coiifiratulated  on  the  completion  of  a difficult  job. 

Their  report,  high-lifihted  by  Mr. 
WHAT  IS  A Andrews  at  tbe  Alumni  .Meeting 

COLLEGE  FOR?  on  June  17,  was  able  in  its  find- 

ings and  commendable  in  its  spirit. 
It  offered — as  suggestions  merely — the  e.xpcrience  of  a 
varied  lot  of  alumni  in  the  laboratory  of  the  world.  Out 
of  1796  people,  it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  e.xpect 
some  to  have  missed  the  point  of  a college  education  en- 
tirely, a few  with  grudges  to  pay.  The  number  in  both 
groups  is  happily  small,  however — especially  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  amount  of  intelligent,  modest  opinion  is  highly 
gratifying,  and  as  such  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by 
tbe  College. 

In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  helpful  and  not-so- 
helpful  concrete  suggestions  made  by  the  alumni,  out  of 
the  welter  of  conflicting  criticisms  and  opinions  there 
seem  to  emerge  at  least  two  questions  that  are  funda- 
mental to  any  institution  that  professes  the  liberal  arts. 
Properly  enough,  the  alumni  seldom  attempt  to  answer 
these  questions;  often  they  are  not  aw'are  of  having  asked 
them;  but  in  two  major  instances,  at  least,  the  replies 
cut  down  to  bedrock. 

The  first  question — that  of  the  relation  of  a liberal 
arts  training  to  the  individual’s  economic  future — is  ably 
handled  by  Mr.  Griswold  in  his  paper  in  this  issue.  In 
the  old  days,  when  a college  degree  ipso  facto  meant  a 
job  or  membership  in  one  of  the  learned  professions,  a 
liberal  arts  training  might  properly  have  been  called  a 
vocational  training  as  well.  Today,  with  the  number  of 
college  degrees  mounting,  and  with  the  increasingly  spe- 
cialized training  demanded  by  all  the  professions  and  the 
vocations,  a liberal  arts  degree  represents  vocational 
training  in  only  a few  fields,  and  only  in  a very  re- 
stricted degree.  This  is  an  issue  that  must  be  faced  and 
met,  in  a period  obviously  of  transition. 

The  second  question  tacitly  raised  by  the  replies  to 
the  alumni  questionnaire  concerns  tbe  nature  of  a col- 
lege education  in  another  sense.  Do  people  go  to  col- 
lege merely  to  have  their  minds  cultivated,  or  to  learn 
how  to  live?  Is  the  good  life  confined  to  things  of  the 
mind,  or  does  it  include  manners,  learning  to  get  on  with 
people,  some  idea  of  the  realities  of  the  outside  world? 

That  the  alumni,  generally  speaking,  embrace  this 
latter  view  is  too  obvious  for  contradiction.  Klse  why 
the  volume  of  complaint  that  tbe  social  amenities  were 
neglected?  That  too  little  attention  was  paid,  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  to  the  student  by  tbe  faculty?  That,  (for 
a few),  the  atmosphere  of  the  College  is  "too  intellect- 
ual That  students  were  not  "brought  out,”  but  al- 
lowed to  graduate  hesitant  and  timid?  That  they  had 
no  one  to  whom  they  might  take  distressing  personal 
problems?  That  wlien  they  graduated  from  Oberlin, 
they  got  a terrific  jolt,  becoming  aware,  for  tbe  first 
time,  of  "more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy”? 


It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  second  of  the  final  three 
questions  of  the  (Questionnaire  rather  assumed  the  busi- 
ness of  a college  to  be  the  preparing  of  its  students  for 
life — “In  what  respects  did  Oberlin  apparently  fail  to 
prepare  you  for  life?”  The  alumni,  by  and  large,  how- 
ever, were  nor  slow  to  fall  into  the  ready-baited  trap; 
and  their  positive  eagerness  to  do  so  betrayed  the  bent 
of  their  own  thinking.  That  school  of  opinion  which 
regards  e.xtra-curricular  activities  and  social  contacts  as 
of  greater  permanent  worth,  in  the  long  run,  than  the 
more  formal  aspect  of  academic  training,  is  still  alive 
and  flourishing.  Possibly  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  early  eradication  is  the  fact  that  it  does  con- 
tain a germ  of  truth. 

The  reflection  that  care  for  the  student’s  health  and 
his  physical  well-being,  once  an  alien,  is  now  a recog- 
nized member  of  the  college  family  circle;  and  that  col- 
leges are  increasingly  realizing  it  as  their  duty  to  provide 
acceptable  social  life  and  recreation,  point  perhaps  to  a 
further  expansion  of  the  college’s  concept  of  itself.  Even- 
tually, perhaps,  the  college — if  it  remains  in  its  present 
form,  dealing  with  youth  at  the  ages  at  which  it  now 
deals  with  that  elastic  and  explosive  phenomenon — the 
college  may  come  to  consider  that  by  accepting  young 
people  in  the  late  adolescent  period,  it  thereby  takes  over 
some  of  the  parental  duties  in  preparing  the  young  for 
the  final  step  into  maturity.  Not  greater  restriction, 
closer  sheltering,  but  more  wisdom,  wider  opportunities; 
and  the  realization  that  the  emotions,  as  well  as  the  mind, 
need  schooling  for  the  stormy  life  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  often  that  two  major  honors  are  conferred 
upon  a man  in  the  space  of  two  successive  day's.  When 
this  does  happen,  we  may  be  certain  either  that  fortune 
is  in  lavish  mood  or  that  the  man 
CHARLES  H.  is  uncommonly  deserving.  Those 
A.  WAGER  rvitnessed  Charles  Henry  Adams 

Wager  receive  on  one  afternoon  from 
the  Alumni  A.ssociation  the  Alumni  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal,  and  the  next  morning  from  the  College  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  are  sure 
that  the  latter  is  the  case.  To  very  many  of  us  the 
special  lustre  of  Oberlin’s  I02nd  Commencement  dwelt 
in  the  fact  that  a great  teacher  and  beloved  friend  was 
there  so  recognized. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  from  the  beginning 
been  particularly  happy  in  its  bestowal  of  tbe  Alumni 
Distinguished  Service  Award.  Henry’  Churchill  King, 
Dan  Freeman  Hradley,  Charles  II.  A.  Wager  — three 
men  who  have  given  largely  to  Oberlin  College,  two 
of  them  almost  entirely — and  yet  in  three  widely  differ- 
ent ways.  President,  trustee  and  teacher  — principle, 
friendliness  and  discrimination.  In  those  three  words 
the  whole  of  education  might  almost  be  said  to  lie. 

As  for  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  following  day  by  Oberlin  College 
in  pride  and  happiness.  Dr.  Wager  himself  summed  up 
(Continued  on  page  joj) 


The  Recovery  of  the  American  Heritage 

BY  LEWIS  MUMFORD 

A Synopsis  of  the  Commencement  Address 


A HUNDRED  years  ago  America  was  the  liome  of 
limitless  resources  and  oppoi'tunities.  Our  coun- 
try was  the  special  haven  of  adventurous  men  and  wo- 
men who  felt  that,  in  the  newly  opened  territories,  they 
could  bring  a new  world  into  existence.  For  more  than 
a generation,  that  physical  frontier  of  America  has  been 
closed.  Instead  of  a physical  wilderness,  we  must  face 
a social  wilderness. 

For  our  zeal  in  facing  this  new  wilderness,  we  have 
however  one  incentive  that  the  original  pioneer  lacked ; 
the  road  behind  us  is  completely  blocked.  Today  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  Western  Civilization,  is  at 
a turning  point.  How  can  we  furnish  our  civilization 
with  new  purposes,  new  directions?  That  is  the  fund- 
amental problem  before  us  today. 

The  structure  that  is  crumbling  before  our  eyes  is 
not  the  product  of  the  post-war  generation,  nor  were  its 
weaknesses  discovered  for  the  first  time  with  the  coming 
of  the  present  depression.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
in  the  process  of  building  for  the  last  four  hundred 
years ; ideologically  it  rests  on  the  notion  that  quantita- 
tive relations  are  more  real,  and  therefore  more  impor- 
tant, than  qualities;  financially,  it  is  interested  in  money, 
as  an  emblem  of  power,  and  in  the  unlimited  acquisition 
of  money  as  an  earnest  of  the  good  life;  socially,  it  sub- 
ordinates every  other  manifestation  of  life  to  the  purely 
external  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

Fortunately  for  us  in  America,  this  capitalistic  and 
mechanistic  world  is  only  a part  of  our  total  heritage. 
(3ur  heritage  is  a bifurcated  one.  Part  of  it,  the  purely 
capitalistic  part,  we  share  with  the  rest  of  Western  Civil- 
ization ; while  another  part,  that  of  the  pioneer,  we 
achieved  in  our  own  right. 

Capitalism  and  mechanism  both  introduced  extremely 
valuable  elements  into  Western  culture,  above  all  be- 
cause they  laid  the  foundations  for  the  discipline  and 
cooperation  of  exact  science.  Unfortunately,  capitalism 
was  a doctrine,  not  of  social  cooperation,  but  of  individ- 
ual money-getting,  indiviilual  success,  individual  salva- 
tion. Within  our  own  country  the  spoliation  of  natural 
resources  went  hand  in  hand  with  an  equally  corrupt  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Indian,  the  Negro,  the  poorer  native 
whites,  and  finally,  the  new  immigrants  who  built  our 
railroads  and  paved  our  cities. 

What  were  the  favorable  aspects  of  our  American 
situation?  'Fhcre  were  many;  but  one  may  sum  them 
up  as:  free  land,  a fresh  start,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
caste  culture  of  Furopc,  substituting  for  the  division  of 
labor  by  cla.sses  tlic  notion  of  the  whole  man. 

’File  uniipic  economic  element  in  our  American  heii- 
tage,  as  compared  to  settled  I'.uro|ie,  was  the  o|)en  land. 
Uy  a sinister  parado.v,  it  was  the  Homestead  Laws, 
coujiled  with  the  lavish  donation  of  land  to  the  tians- 
continental  railroads,  that  undermined  this  source  oi 
freedom.  In  the  guise  of  sharing  our  national  wealth 
with  its  citizens,  the  (jovernment  threw  these  lands  ul- 
timately into  the  maw  of  the  real  estate  speculator  and 


mortgage-holder.  This  de-socialization  of  the  land,  in- 
cidentally, was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  critical  mistakes 
in  public  policy  our  nation  has  made. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  land  another  possibility 
was  laid  : the  chance  for  the  fresh  start.  Does  anyone 
think  that  by  now  our  political  and  economic  arrange- 
ments are  so  snug  and  satisfactory  that  we  must  deny 
ourselves  any  further  po.ssibility  of  a fresh  start?  Life 
today  is  for  the  majority  only  a sour  caricature  of  what 
our  resources  and  energies  and  skills  and  knowledge 
should  make  it  possible  to  be.  We  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  brave  positive  elements  of  our  heritage  had  rather 
face  the  risks  of  a fresh  start  than  the  dead  certainties  of 
a recession. 

Instead  of  being  a specialized  fragment  of  his  so- 
ciety, the  pioneer  American  was  a more  complete,  but 
relatively  unspecialized,  representative  of  his  community: 
he  embodied  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  politician,  the 
intellectual,  the  artist,  the  father,  and  the  citizen  in 
something  like  even  proportions.  The  pioneer,  in  a 
world  that  was  daily  becoming  more  specialized  and  de- 
partmentalized, and  so  in  a sense,  more  un-intelligible, 
retained  the  virtues  and  capacities  of  the  amateur.  That 
was  an  important  contribution  to  our  heritage:  more  sig- 
nificant today  than  ever  before.  For  we  have  now  cre- 
ated a world  so  complicated  and  inter-related  that  it 
can  be  run  effectively  only  by  amateurs:  that  is,  by  peo- 
ple who,  instead  of  seeing  only-  a minute  specialized  part 
of  it,  are  capable  of  seeing  and  retaining  their  grip  on 
the  whole. 

During  the  last  seventy  years  we  have  slurred  over 
this  heritage  in  our  education.  We  have  been  creating 
specialists,  people  who  will  not  ask  too  much  of  life, 
people  who  are  capable  of  filling  their  little  niche  and 
respectably  subordinating  themselves  to  a narrow  exter- 
nalized routine.  Tod.ay  we  have  to  create  a new  kind 
of  specialist:  the  specialist  in  things  in  general. 

Aristotle  defined  the  ideal  state  as  a society  of  equals, 
aiming  at  the  best  life  possible.  Before  the  Civil  AVar, 
despite  irregular  and  occasionally  sordid  developments, 
there  were  many  communities  in  America  that  had  made 
an  impressive  start  toward  this  ideal.  The  War  broke 
into  that  harmony.  Feverishly  stimulated  by  war,  capi- 
talism and  mechanism  took  possession  of  the  American 
scene.  Within  a brief  thirty  years  the  greater  jiart  of 
our  American  heritage  was  in  ruins. 

'Foday  we  can  see,  more  clearly  than  could  the  pi- 
oneer American,  that  the  reason  for  this  debacle  was  Ids 
refusal  to  take  the  necessary  collective  steps  to  organize 
his  advantages  and  perpetuate  them.  The  needed  recov- 
ery of  the  American  heritage  has  two  sides  to  it.  kirst 
of  all,  we  must  rec.-ipture  our  physical  heritage,  the  land 
itself,  together  with  all  the  nece.ssary  collective  instru- 
ments of  production;  and  devote  a good  part  of  our  ener- 
gies to  the  rebuilding  ;ind  re-.settlement  of  the  country. 
l<'ortun:itely,  the  divorce  of  ownership  and  adnunistra- 
tion  has  been  pr:ictic:dly  consummated  in  the  2(Xi  great 
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ccoiioniic  corporations  that  now  occupy  about  half  of  our 
economic  fichl : hence  tliese  major  industries,  at  least, 
are  ripe  for  such  a chaiiKC.  Above  all,  the  principle  is 
clear:  social  functions  of  business  and  bankin;i  must  be 
socially  administered  by  responsible  authorities. 

On  this  foundation  of  social  control  and  social  se- 
curity, the  next  step  may  be  carried  : the  large-.scale  re- 
settlement and  re-adtivation  of  the  entire  country.  Such 
rehabilitation  involves  a change  in  the  flow  of  capital 
from  investments  that  promise  a maximum  profit  to  in- 
vestments that  promi.se  maximum  social  service.  Private 
capital  has  always  lacked  the  incentive  to  invest  in  such 
projects;  it  lacks  the  social  intelligence  to  plan  them; 
and  it  lacks,  above  all.  the  resources  to  make  them  avail- 
able to  the  lower  income  group. 

In  creating  a new  habitat  for  our  culture,  we  shall 
have  to  abandon  some  of  the  habits  of  the  land-pioneer, 
who  was  too  often  on  the  move,  and  the  industrial  pio- 
neer, who  was  always  on  the  make.  We  shall  introduce 
the  notion  of  settlement  and  stability  and  dynamic  equi- 
librium; for  it  is  only  under  such  conditions  that  the 
continuous  growth  and  culture  necessary  for  any  vital 
function  are  possible. 

I 

The  other  side  of  this  process  of  re-settling  America 
concerns  the  renewal  of  our  cultural  heritage.  What 
parts  of  this  heritage  are  still  vital  and  valid  today? 

The  first,  I think,  is  the  tradition  of  freedom.  The 
positive  element  in  our  conception  of  freedom  is  the  re- 
alization that  no  compulsion  is  secure,  and  no  power  ef- 
fective, that  is  exercised  from  the  outside  by  some  group 
or  institution  whose  temporary  authority  is  backed  by 
the  martial  law  and  the  concentration  camp.  In  a sys- 
tem that  does  not  respect  and  further  freedom,  life  is 
without  dignity  or  beauty  or  permanent  human  value. 

The  second  important  element  In  our  cultural  heri- 
tage is  the  acceptance  of  variety  and  diversity  as  ele- 
ments of  strength,  rather  than  weaknesses,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  country.  In  taking  over  the  European 
dynastic  tradition  of  state  sovereignty,  our  central  gov- 
ernment, particularly  since  the  Civil  War,  has  emphasized 
national  unity  at  the  expense  of  two  things  equally  im- 
portant. One  of  them  is  regional  individuality,  d'he 
other  necessary  condition  that  the  desire  for  national 
unity  and  military  power  has  slighted,  and  even  fought 
against,  is  world  unity.  The  principle  of  Federalism, 
which  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  political  traditions,  needs 
to  be  e.xtended,  rather  than  limited  ; it  must  not  merely 


include  the  greater  recognition  of  regional  unities  within 
our  country;  it  must  also  include  the  equally  necessary 
limitation  of  national  sovereignty  in  order  to  make  pro- 
gressively possible  a Federal  unity  on  a world-wide  basis. 

Political,  economic,  or  cultural  isolation  is  an  illu- 
sion. Without  a world-wide  traffic  in  ideas  and  forms 
and  patterns  of  life  a culture  becomes  inbred  and  sterile. 
'Phe  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  regional  re-awakening 
that  has  been  happily  going  on  in  America  the  last  twen- 
ty years  is  the  more  effective  promotion  of  intercourse 
over  a world-wide  area. 

The  third  important  attribute  of  our  cultural  heri- 
tage is  the  belief  in  a dynamic  and  flexible  society.  Noth- 
ing has  been  so  wisely  framed,  or  has  so  well  succeeded, 
that  it  does  not  need  to  be  changed  or  transformed  oi 
altogether  eliminated  as  new  conditions  of  life  arise. 

One  may  sum  up  our  new  tasks  and  opportunities  in 
a series  of  imperatives. 

First:  Look  at  the  life  about  you,  and  honestly  ap- 
praise its  contribution  to  our  biological  welfare  ami  our 
human  culture. 

Second : Prepare  to  transform  every  institution  that 

does  not  fulfill  its  social  functions  in  the  most  direct  and 
economic  manner  possible. 

I'hird:  Put  first  things  first.  Life  biologically  means 
growth  and  renewal  and  reproduction,  while  socially  it 
means  the  absorption  and  communication  of  large  and 
more  significant  experiences.  Transform  every  part  of 
the  environment  so  that  the  life  of  lover  and  parents 
and  friends  and  work-comrades  will  take  precedence  over 
all  the  instrumental  proce.sses  of  living. 

Fourth:  Seek  balance  and  harmony  in  your  develop- 
ment as  a person  and  project  that  balance  and  harmony 
into  the  relations  of  your  community. 

Fifth:  Dare  to  claim  life  as  a whole:  do  not,  as  a 
matter  of  prudence  or  expediency,  renounce  any  part 
of  your  heritage  or  postpone  its  fulfillment. 

Sixth : Ask  nothing  for  yourself,  your  family,  your 
group,  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  demand  and  strug- 
gle for  on  behalf  of  ever\'  other  member  of  the  com- 
m unity. 

Finally:  Reclaim  your  human  heritage  as  Americans. 
You  need  not  accept  the  shambles  of  war  or  the  creeping 
paralysis  of  a stale  peace  or  the  periodic  wastes  and  defla- 
tions of  capitalism  as  the  fate  and  destiny  of  your  gener- 
ation. \’ou  have  still  the  power  to  conjure  up  a new 
destiny  and  to  throw  the  weight  of  your  manhood  into 
the  struggle  to  subdue  our  social  wilderness  and  redeem 
it  for  our  common  humanity. 
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Oberlin  In  Alumni  Eyes  — With  A Look 
Toward  the  Future 

BY  ERWIN  N.  GRISWOLD  ’25 


report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Alumni  Ques- 
A tionnaire,  presented  by  Ralph  M.  Andrews  ’25  at 
the  Alumni  Meeting  at  Commencement,  raises  interest- 
ing problems  which  merit  careftd  consideration.  The  re- 
port covers  many  subjects:  health  and  athletics,  the  rank- 
ing system,  religious  education,  the  social  situation,  liv- 
ing conditions,  and  numerous  other  points.  The  responses 
of  the  alumni  relating  to  the  curriculum  have  been  se- 
lected for  presentation  here,  since  they  are  to  some  de- 
gree typical  of  the  others,  and  because  they  suggest  ques- 
tions fundamental  in  determining  the  College’s  future. 

It  is  true  that  the  questionnaires,  so  far  as  the  cur- 
riculum is  concerned,  seem  to  prove  most  clearly  that  it 
takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a world,  even  so  rela- 
tively small  a world  as  Oberlin.  The  contrariety  of 
opinion  may  be  illustrated  by  a few  contrasting  answers. 
Thus,  one  recently  graduated  woman  wrote  that  her 
major  work  was  “so  heavy”  that  she  “couldn’t  branch 
out  into  other  fields  much.”  Another  recent  graduate, 
however,  this  time  a man,  presents  an  opposite  view: 
“Forty  hours’  maximum  in  a major  is  a serious  handi- 
cap. If  one  cannot  go  on  to  graduate  study,  his  forty 
hours  make  a pretty  poor  smattering  of  a really  good 
and  useful  basic  knowledge  of  his  field.”  One  woman 
suggests  that  “An  introductory  course  in  Sociology  be  a 
requirement” — the  emphasis  is  hers.  Another  woman  of 
the  same  period,  however,  refers  to  the  “apparently  use- 
less Sociology  courses”  which  she  did  take. 

There  ought  of  course  to  be  neither  surprise  nor 
regret  in  the  fact  that  the  opinions  are  not  unanimous, 
and  are  often  in  sharp  conflict.  This  indicates  only  the 
need  for  Individual  consideration  of  individual  cases, 
and  that  the  solution  of  many  problems  may  be  found 
in  the  establishment  of  greater  flexibility  rather  than  in 
drastic  action  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

The  general  questions  asked  on  the  questionnaires 
were  phrased  so  as  to  evoke  criticism.  They  involved 
in  particular  the  assumption  that  it  was  part  of  Ober- 
lin’s  function  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  life.  They 
naturally  brought  forth  an  emphasis  on  practical  and  vo- 
cational matters  which  may  or  may  not  have  a place  in 
a liberal  arts  college.  With  this  fact  in  mind,  we  may 
consider  some  of  the  points  raised  by  enough  of  the  alum- 
ni to  indicate  a considerable  body  of  sentiment. 

Ri:quiri:i)  Cour.si:.s  in  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Lanciuaces  and  Hihu; 

A considerable  number  of  alumni  favor  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  alternate  re(|uirement  of  (>atin  or  mathemat- 
ics. 'File  feeling  seemed  to  be  that  these  courses  were 
of  small  practical  value  and  that  they  occupied  time  that 
might  better  have  been  devoted  to  other  subjects.  “I 
was  compelled  to  take  some  courses  of  no  use  nor  inter- 
est to  me  at  any  time  such  as  1‘reshman  .Mathematics, 
while  the  world  was  full  of  many  things  1 wanted  to 
kiu)w  about.”  And  another  answer  reads,  “I  feel  that 


more  courses  of  the  broad  orientation  type  .should  be 
given  in  the  first  two  years  and  much  less  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  Mathematics  and  language  re- 
quirements.” 

Closely  related  to  this  point  but  advanced  by  a 
smaller  group  of  alumni  is  opposition  to  the  require- 
ments in  modern  languages  and  Bible.  One  alumnus, 
however,  but  only  one,  reported  “insufficient  training  in 
languages.”  Americans  are  not  linguists  and  the  effort 
to  make  them  so  seems  generally  doomed  to  failure.  Op- 
position to  a required  course  in  Bible  was  expressed  quite 
frequently.  One  alumnus  reports  that  Freshman  Bible 
“was  lost  time  which  might  better  have  been  devoted  to 
constructive  work  in  the  field  of  my  major  or  minor  in- 
terest.” A woman  regrets  that  “so  much  time  was  re- 
quired in  a dull  and  pointless  study  of  the  Bible.”  One 
graduate,  a woman,  who  wrote  “But  don’t  take  out  Bi- 
ble!” stood  alone,  so  far  as  expressed  opinions  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  Education  Depart.ment 

Of  tbe  various  Departments  of  tbe  College,  the  courses 
in  education  clearly  receive  the  most  general  criticism. 
The  criticisms  were  not  only  frequent  but  they  were 
often  almost  vehement.  “Omit  the  entire  Education  De- 
partment, whose  courses  are  a mere  elaboration  of  ‘com- 
mon sense’.”  Another  alumnus  reports  that  he  has 
found  most  of  his  “work  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion little  better  than  wasted  time.”  Similar  expressions 
of  opinion  were  quite  frequent.  In  general  the  alumni 
contented  themselves  with  a complaint.  A number, 
however,  were  more  specific.  In  particular,  it  is  felt 
that  the  education  courses  to  be  valuable  must  be  ac- 
companied by  better  work  in  practical  training.  “All 
the  courses  of  educational  theory  are  just  a waste  of  time 
without  the  contact  with  the  classroom,  either  in  obser- 
vation or  actual  teaebing.”  One  alumnus,  however, 
states  a view  which  seems  to  sum  up  a large  part  of  the 
difficulty  here: 

Oberlin  attempts  to  give  vocational  training  in  one 
department — the  education  department.  The  courses 
are  sliallovv,  as  the  subject  of  education  is  iiollow.  Tlie 
results  are  nil.  Olierlin  has  weakened  herself  by  stoop- 
ing to  meet  popular  demand  for  vocational  training  in 
one  field.  The  remedy?  Oberlin  should  oppose  the 
silly  education  retpiirements  set  up  by  the  state  and 
cut  her  courses  in  education  to  a minimum.  An  Ober- 
lin student  is  not  given  triple  credit  for  repeating  Eng- 
lish History  three  times.  \\'hv  shmdd  he  be  permitted 
to  amass  many  credit  hours  for  taking  a course  in 
common  sense,  under  many  different  names,  year  after 
year  ? 

I’uul.ic  Speakinc  and  Dramatics 

'riicre  is  apparently  a considerable  feeling  that  the 
College  should  offer  mure  and  better  work  in  oral  self- 
expression.  "I  believe  that  there  tnight  to  he  a required 
I’ultlic  Speaking  course.  A person  who  is  eilucated  and 
yet  cannot  exjrress  himself  well  before  a group  docs  not 
capitalize  on  his  knowledge.”  “I  believe  Public  Speak- 
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in>;  slioiiKl  be  reciiiired.”  “I  think  all  need  such  a course 
for  added  poise  in  oral  self-expression.”  A similar  opin- 
ion was  occasionally  expressed  as  to  instruction  in  dra- 
matics. 

VOC.VTIOXAI.  'rR.AINIXG 

A very  con.siderable  number  of  alumni  felt  that 
Oberlin  had  failed  them  in  not  giviiifj  a practical  enough 
preparation  for  later  life.  Suggestions  along  this  line 
of  course  lead  hack  to  the  primary  premise  of  the  proper 
function  of  a college.  It  is  not  easy  to  agree  with  the 
several  graduates  who  complain  because  the  College  did 
not  offer  them  a course  in  grammar.  And  one  recent 
woman  graduate  finds  fault  because  she  did  not  have 
sufficient  training  in  tap  dancing!  Many  of  the  alumni, 
however,  did  feel  that  Oberlin  had  not  adequately  trained 
them  to  get  and  hold  a job.  This  complaint  appeared 
in  a startling  number  of  the  replies. 

On  a closely  related  point,  a rather  surprisingly  large 
number  of  graduates — chiefly  alumnae — felt  that  Ober- 
lin had  failed  them  in  adequate  training  “on  the  ‘art  and 
science’  of  being  a wife  and  mother — i.e.,  cooking  courses 
— and  training  in  infant  and  child  care,  etc.”  Another 
writes  that  “A  girl  h a girl”  and  thinks  that  she  should 
have  had  some  “practical  courses  in  dietetics,  choosing 
a home,  family  budgeting,  and  interior  decorating.”  Oth- 
ers make  the  same  point  more  summarily;  “I  should  like 
to  see  a good  Home  Economics  Department  in  Oberlin.” 
“Oberlin  offered  no  homemaking  courses.” 

The  women  were  not  alone,  however.  (i)ne  man,  a 
clergyman,  feels  that  Oberlin  neglected  “the  vital  sub- 
ject of  preparation  for  marriage.”  Another,  a social 
worker,  writes  that,  “I  do  not  feel  that  I was  prepared 
for  marriage  and  home  life.  There  should  be  courses, 
which  would  take  up  all  aspects  of  marriage  without 
glossing  over  any  facts,  which  would  prepare  students 
for  it.”  Another  man,  a high  school  teacher,  emphasizes 
his  “lack  of  preparation  for  marriage  and  family  life.” 

Some  of  the  opinions  expressed  on  this  question  are 
not  in  agreement.  There  is  occasionally  a recognition 
that  we  have  here  a rather  fundamental  question  of  the 
purpose  of  a college.  One  recent  woman  graduate  writes 
I should  greatly  oppose  the  introduction  of  any  courses 
which  would  tend  to  lower  the  academic  standard,  such 
as  ‘home  management,’  ‘child  care’ — ‘dietetics,’  etc., 
which  may  be  picked  up  on  the  side,  and  which  have  no 
place,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a college  of  good  standing.” 
Another  woman,  recognizing  the  issue,  writes  “Of  skills 
desirable  for  home-making,  the  study  of  the  classics  of- 
fers fev\  but  no  one  wants  Oberlin  to  offer  snap 
courses  in  kitchen  arts.” 

The  Conservatory 

Cjraduates  of  the  Conservatory  frequently  e.xpressed 
the  opinion  that  the  training  they  received  was  far  too 
narrowing.  ‘I  should  like  to  see  more  college  require- 
ments for  a Conservatory  degree.”  “A  straight  Con. 
course  is  much  to  (sic)  narrow.  All  you  know  when 
you  get  through  is  music.  Another  Conservatory 

graduate  writes  that  freshmen  in  the  Conservatory' 

should  “take  more  college  work  in  their  ilrst  year  in- 
stead of  practicing  four  hours  a day.”  Several  alumni. 


and  the.se  sometimes  men,  express  the  opinion  that  I he 
Conservatory  should  be  a department  of  the  Odlege 
and  students  should  graduate  with  music  major  from 
the  College.”  Another  writes  “1  think  Oberlin  Conser- 
vatory students  ought  to  he  required  to  take  more  col- 
lege work  .so  as  to  make  their  future  life  more  interest- 
ing and  be  better  equipped  to  cope  with  worldly  mat- 
ters.” 'I'his  viewpoint  seems  to  be  quite  widely  held, 
especially  among  the  Conservatory  graduates  themselves. 
No  one  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Conservatory  did 
not  devote  enough  attention  to  music. 

Other  Suggestions 

Though  the  points  already  mentioned  were  referred 
to  by  more  of  the  alumni  than  any  others,  the  range  of 
individual  criticism  was  almost  unlimited.  Many  of 
these  criticisms  were  in  very  general  terms  which  fur- 
nish little  basis  for  practical  solution  of  the  problems 
raised.  A considerable  number  of  the  alumni  felt  in  one 
way  or  another  that  there  was  too  little  coordination  of 
the  material  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Some  put  this 
in  the  form  of  a suggestion  that  there  should  be  more 
orientation  courses,  without  recognizing,  however,  the 
shallow  superficiality  which  is  so  often  an  element  of 
that  type  of  instruction.  Others  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  a tutorial  system.  A point  which  seems  to  be 
closely  related  was  expressed  by  alumni  who  felt  that 
the  College  had  not  sufficiently  trained  them  in  inde- 
pendent thinking.  Although  the  trouble  here  may  not 
always  lie  with  the  College,  one  specific  suggestion  seems 
worth  repeating.  “I  suggest  an  increased  emphasis  on 
student  discussion,  both  among  themselves  and  with 
members  of  the  faculty,  with  the  aim  of  teaching  the 
student  to  think.” 

There  seems  to  be  a considerable  feeling  that  gen- 
eral and  major  requirements  are  too  rigid.  “Depart- 
mental lines  were  drawn  too  close.”  One  graduate  felt 
that  “not  enough  of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
ivere  required.”  But  the  general  reaction  was  plainly 
against  required  courses.  A closely  related  feeling  was 
indicated  to  the  effect  that  major  requirements  were  often 
so  heavy  that  the  student  was  not  able  to  take  other 
work  which  would  have  been  valuable.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  recent  graduate  felt  that  botany  should  be 
added  as  a requirement  in  the  zoology  major.  Here, 
as  eksewhere,  it  is  not  possible  to  harmonize  all  the  points 
of  view. 

A number  of  alumni  felt  that  there  was  too  little 
freedom  in  the  courses.  (Dne  recent  graduate,  a chem- 
ist, felt  that  this  might  be  obtaineil  by  allowing  stu- 
dents to  add  extra  cour.ses  to  their  schedules.  Others 
recommend  that  students  be  led  to  do  more  individual 
work,  more  in  tbe  way  of  research,  fewer  lectures,  less 
emphasis  on  course  examinations  and  more  extensive  use 
of  comprehensive  examinations.  A number  of  gradu- 
ates, especially  of  the  period  before  1920,  felt  that  their 
college  work  had  been  too  easy.  “As  1 look  back  over 
my  Oberlin  years  I realize  that  it  was  all  too  ea.sy.  The 
teachers  tolerated  too  much  mediocre  work  on  the  part 
of  the  student.”  Another  says  that  “It  was  possible  to 
slide  by  with  just-passing  grades.”  'Fhis  reaction,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  so  frequently  among  the  more  re- 
cent graduates. 
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Specific  recommendations  were  numerous.  The  liis- 
tor\  of  the  past  few  years  doubtless  influenced  a num- 
ber of  recent  graduates  to  recommend  that  there  be  more 
and  bettei  courses  on  current  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Others  recommend  a general  cotir.se  on  appreci- 
ation of  art.  better  work  in  sociology,  better  training 
in  the  writing  of  clear  prose,  more  intensive  work  in 
philosoj^hy  and  logic.  A number  of  graduates  of  the 
1920-27  period  felt  that  the  economics  instruction  liad 
been  far  too  theoretical,  and  that  it  shovdd  be  supple- 
mented with  more  study  of  the  practical  applications  of 
economic  tlieortu  So  far  as  sciences  are  concerned,  Oher- 
lin’s  training  seems  to  wear  well  with  its  graduates.  The 
lack  of  proper  facilities  for  the  Physics  Department  is, 
however,  keenly  felt.  The  passing  of  ornithology  was 
regretted  by  a number  of  graduates  who  had  found  it  a 
source  of  real  pleasure  after  leaving  college. 

^Vhen  the  form  and  substance  of  the  questions  put 
in  the  questionnaire  are  considered,  it  seems  fair  to  say 
that  the  number  of  replies  which  were  appreciative 
rather  than  critical  is  surprising.  This  is  perhaps  espe- 
cially true  among  the  women  but  it  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  them.  One  man  of  the  1920-27  period  wrote, 
“On  the  whole  my  Oberlin  experience  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory.” A woman  of  the  same  period  felt  that 
“Oberlin  was  a wonderful  help  to  me.  It  was  almost 
perfect  and  I could  not  suggest  any  improvement.”  An- 
other group  of  alumni  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  college  e.xperience,  but  felt  that  they  could  not  fairly 
shift  the  blame  to  the  College.  “Oberlin  is  all  right,  I 
just  didn’t  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded.” 
“I  am  unwilling  to  ascribe  any  deficiencies,  out  of  the 
many  which  I have,  to  my  Oberlin  experience.”  The 
same  frankness  is  apparent  in  the  answer  of  another  re- 
cent graduate,  who  writes,  “The  inadequacies  are  all 
due  to  my  own  immaturity  in  college;  Oberlin  is  not  at 
fault.”  And  still  another  writes,  “But  in  my  heart  I 
know  that  Oberlin  is  not  to  blame  for  my  being  a stub- 
born young  fool.”  Such  replies  as  these  are  refreshing, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  reply  of  an 
older  graduate,  who  recognizes  that  education  does  not 
stop  on  Commencement  Day,  and  writes:  “I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  Oberlin  was  but  the  beginning,  the  broad 
cultural  foundation  from  which  to  go  on.  I am  one 
of  the  satisfied  and  grateful  ones  for  Oberlin’s  influence.” 

* * » 

I'he  question  of  the  significance  of  the  questionnaires 
is  a broader  one  than  can  be  answered  here.  The  com- 
ments outlined  above,  however,  do  indicate  one  definite 
point  of  cleavage.  One  of  the  questions  asked  of  the 
alumni  was,  “In  what  respects  did  Oberlin  apparently 


fail  to  prepare  you  for  life?”  Many  answers  gave  this 
question  a practicnl  interpretation,  and  those  which  did 
were  rather  critical.  As  a vocational  school  Oberlin 
can  claim  few  laurels.  But  the  question  remains  whether 
Oberlin  is  or  should  be  or  should  try  to  be  a vocational 
school,  attempting  to  prepare  its  graduates  to  step  di- 
rectly into  positions  of  practical  responsibility.  Or  does 
the  College  have  a different  function,  perhaps  not  larger, 
but  without  doubt  broader  and  less  immediate  in  its 
objectives  ? 

Not  so  many  years  ago  boys  were  persuaded  to  go  to 
college  by  the  publication  of  tables  comparing  the  in- 
comes of  college  trained  men  with  those  whose  educa- 
tion had  stopped  with  preparatory  schools.  But  there 
are  now  as  many  college  men  as  there  were  high  school 
men  in  those  days,  and  a college  training  is  of  itself  lit- 
tle aid  in  the  economic  world.  Should  not  this  fact  be 
squarely  faced  ? Should  not  the  boy  applying  for  ad- 
mission be  told  that  merely  going  to  college  will  not 
guarantee  him  a job,  is  not  even  very  likely  to  lead  to  a 
much  better  job  than  he  can  get  on  leaving  high  school? 
If  his  only  objective  is  a job,  he  may  much  better  spend 
his  time  in  a v'ocational  school  according  to  his  bent. 
Instead  of  jobs  and  money,  the  college  has  much  else  to 
offer.  Through  college  lies  the  door,  at  least,  to  what 
we  like  to  call  the  good  life.  Through  college  lies  the 
only  road  to  the  professions.  These  are  two  objectives 
which  will  appeal  to  many,  and  perhaps  such  a college  as 
Oberlin  should  not  try  to  appeal  to  others. 

These  comments  apply  chiefly  to  boys.  They  are 
true  to  a lesser  degree  with  girls;  the  college  does  train 
to  some  degree  for  teaching  (though  not  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  its  alumni),  and  the  woman  in  matrimony  does 
not  usually  face  the  same  economic  problem  as  the  man. 
But  girls  should  understand  that  college  alone  will  be  of 
little  use  in  getting  a job  outside  of  these  two  fields,  and 
that  it  offers  only  a background  for  marriage. 

No  doubt  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a college 
education  is  not  an  economic  panacea  would  mean  fewer 
students  in  the  colleges;  no  doubt  this  would  present  a 
problem  to  Oberlin.  Fewer  students  mean  smaller  in- 
come; smaller  income  means  retrenchment.  May  there 
not  be  gain  nevertheless? 

The  issue  is  between  vocationalism  on  the  one  hand 
and  a frank  recognition  that  the  college  as  such  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  getting  a job,  on  the  other.  It  is  not  a 
new  issue;  it  does  not  arise  at  Oberlin  alone,  but  is  com- 
mon to  so-called  liberal  arts  colleges  generally.  Should 
it  not  be  squarely  faced?  And  should  not  entering  stu- 
dents and  those  in  college  be  franklj'  told  which  objec- 
tive has  been  chosen  ? When  this  question  has  been 
squarely  answered,  most  if  not  all  of  the  problems  of 
the  curriculum  will  become  easy  of  solution. 


Some  Spiritual  Certainties  In  An  Age  of  Question 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon 

BY  DR.  JAY  T.  STOCKING 


'7/V  /(-//otr  that  U’e  all  have  knou’letlge" — I Cor.  8:l. 

WH.  H.  MURRA'V,  popularly  known  in  his  day 
• as  “Adirondack  Murray,”  wrote  a book  of 
rather  melodramatic  yarns  called  .1  dirnndack  1 ales.  One 
of  them  is  entitled  “The  Man  Who  Didn  t Know 
Much.”  Tile  story  is  about  a man  of  modest  intellectual 
development.  As  a boy  m Connecticut  he  w'as  so  defi- 
cient that  it  was  said  of  him  that  lie  did  not  know  much. 
Abashed  by  his  reputation,  which  he  did  not  appear  to 
think  unjust,  he  left  the  community  and  went  to  the 
Adirondack  rcpon,  hoping  that  he  might  find  a man  who 
had  once  been  kind  to  him.  I'here,  quite  alone,  he  had 
lived  for  a dozen  years,  when  a trapper  by  the  name  of 
John  Norton  met  him  one  day  as  the  two  were  seeking 
unseen  to  creep  up  on  some  beaver  at  work.  He  iden- 
tified himself  to  the  trapper  with  the  words:  “I  be  the 
man  who  don’t  know  much.” 

The  tale  makes  known  the  significant  facts,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  known  enough  to  maintain  himself  dur- 
ing those  dozen  years;  that  he  could  catch  fish  with  lit- 
tle gear ; that  he  could  snare  animals  for  food  ; that  he 
could  follow  old  blazes  and  dim  paths  and  thus  find  his 
way  about  the  forest;  that  he  knew  how  to  save  drowning 
men  and  administer  a crude  first  aid  ; that  in  a spectacu- 
lar boat  race  and  an  equally  spectacular  shooting  match 
he  had  skill  enough  to  defeat  city  sportsmen.  Finally, 
when  back  on  a Long  Island  Sound  steamer  which  took 
fire,  he  knew  enough,  it  is  related,  to  beach  the  craft, 
crew  and  passengers  being  saved,  while  he  himself  was 
burned  well  nigh  to  cinders. 

The  reader  lays  the  tale  aside  with  the  recognition 
that  although  this  man  did  not  know  much  in  the  field 
of  what  he  called  “book  lamin',’’  he  nevertheless  knew 
a great  deal  about  life  that  was  worth  knowing,  enough 
to  enable  him  to  cope  skillfully  with  his  environment,  to 
live  decently  with  such  companions  as  he  had  and  to  die 
with  honor. 

This  admittedly  dull  man  reminds  one  of  no  small 
number  of  highly  trained  men  today  who  say  that  they 
do  not  know  much  about  spiritual  matters.  The  opinion 
has  got  abroad  that  in  the  realm  of  etliics  and  religion 
there  is  not  much  that  can  be  known.  Many  are  af- 
flicted with  a religious  inferiority  complex  so  that  they 
hesitate  to  make  any  pronouncement  in  the  field  of  val- 
ues until,  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  their  eyes,  they 
see  the  great  oracle,  Science,  nod. 

-My  thought  is  that  if  we  should  take  an  honest  in- 
ventory of  our  mental  stock,  we  should  find  that  tlie 
most  skeptical  of  us  knows  a great  deal  as  well  as  he 
needs  to  know  it — enough  to  enable  him  to  live  securely 
and  well. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  Thomas  Huxley,  in  joining  the 
Philosophical  Society,  coined  the  word  “agnostic”  and 
applied  it  to  himself  to  signify  that  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  nature  of  things  was  fundamentally  material 
or  spiritual.  It  was  a word  tliat  indicated  a modest 
state  of  mind. 


Since  then,  tliis  word  has  come  to  stand  for  two  dif- 
fering attitudes. 

One  is  that  of  scientific  agnosticism  which  is  by  no 
means  modest,  and  which  often  speaks  with  scorn  of 
those  who  maintain  a belief  in  values  which  science  has 
not  validated. 

The  other  attitude  may  be  called  tliat  of  “mock  mod- 
esty,” in  which  one  hesitates  to  express  any  opinion  at 
all  about  spiritual  things.  This  is  an  attitude  against 
which  William  James  rebelled,  that  unless  science  dem- 
onstrates by  pointer  readings  and  by  measurements  that 
certain  things  are  so,  one  should  not  be  bold  enough  to 
commit  oneself. 

An  open  mind  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  Hut  an 
open  mind  does  not  mean  a mind  that  is  forever  open 
and  tliat  can  never  close  on  any  matter.  In  the  presence 
of  the  world’s  mysterious  immensities  it  is  becoming  to 
be  modest,  but  one  is  not  called  upon  to  be  so  modest  as 
to  think  that  he  knows  nothing. 

For  there  are  other  ways  of  knowing  than  through 
the  scientific  method.  Professor  A.  P.  Montague  of  Co- 
lumbia mentions  six  ways  of  knowing.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Streeter  reminds  us  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge. There  is  the  knowledge  that  analyzes  and  classi- 
fies and  there  is  the  knowledge  that  interprets  and  eval- 
uates. There  is  the  knowledge  of  how  things  are  con- 
structed and  the  knowledge  of  what  things  mean.  There 
is  the  knowledge  of  what  things  are  made  of  and  the 
knowledge  of  what  things  are  made  for. 

There  are  two  ways  of  describing  music.  We  may 
describe  it  in  terms  of  mathematics  or  we  may  describe 
it  in  terms  of  the  sensations  and  experiences  which  it  pro- 
duces in  us.  Likewise,  there  are  two  ways  of  defining 
life  and  the  universe.  We  may  define  them  in  terms 
of  their  construction  or  we  may  define  them  in  terms  of 
their  significance  and  meaning. 

In  what  follows,  I wish  to  be  as  far  as  possible  from 
dogmatic.  So  I choose  to  speak  in  tlie  first  person  singu- 
lar. I shall  not  presume  to  speak  for  you,  but  only  for 
myself.  Tliere  are  some  things  of  whicli,  through  one 
way  or  another,  I am  sufficiently  sure  so  that  I am  will- 
ing to  say  that  I know  them. 

1.  I know  that  living  is  my  business.  I awoke  one 
day  to  find  that  1 was  living  in  this  world.  I do  not 
know  why  life  came  to  be,  how  it  came  to  be,  what  the 
end  of  it  is  to  be,  or  how  to  define  it.  There  are  a 
great  many  questions  about  my  origin,  my  significance 
and  my  destiny  to  which  I should  like  to  find  an  answer. 
Some  of  these  questions  I shall  have  to  postpone  answer- 
ing for  a time  and  some  of  them,  I suspect,  for  all  time. 
Hut  there  is  one  thing  that  I cannot  postpone  and  that 
is  my  living.  Living  comes  first.  That  goes  on  whether 
1 can  answer  my  questions  or  not.  I can  put  my  ques- 
tions on  the  shelf  but  I cannot  put  my  life  on  the  shelf. 
.Many  things  I shall  have  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  God. 
Hut  my  life  is  in  my  own  hands  and  my  hands  are  full 
with  it.  'File  business  of  every  living  thing  is  to  realize 
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itself,  and  my  business  is  to  realize  my  life  and  to  make 
the  most  out  of  it  that  can  be  made  before  the  majestic 
thinp:  slips  through  my  fingiers  and  is  gone.  I know 
that  living  is  my  business  or  I know  nothing. 

2.  I know  that  living  is  my  business.  That  is.  that 
I am  a free  man.  I am  not  absolutely  free  to  make  any- 
thing conceivable  out  of  my  life.  My  body  is  limited. 
My  opportunities  are  limited.  My  mind  is  limited. 
There  is  a long  past  that  is  flowing  on  in  my  veins. 
There  are  some  bounds  set  to  my  freedom.  But  I am 
not  all  bound. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  after  listening  to  arguments 
destined  to  prove  that  he  was  not  free,  brouglit  his  cane 
down  with  a thump  on  the  floor:  “I  know  that  I am 
free  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.”  I should  not  go  so  far  as 
that.  I feel  often  with  Tennyson  that  we  are  like  birds 
in  a cage.  Hut,  as  Tennyson  said,  we  can  choose  whether 
we  shall  sit  on  the  upper  perch  or  on  the  lower  one. 

I did  not  make  the  ship  on  which  I sail.  I did  not 
make  sails  nor  the  winds  that  blow  upon  them.  But  I 
am  aware  that  I have  done  some  steering.  My  sense 
of  mistakes  helps  me  to  know  that.  I do  not  believe 
that  I am  free  and  that  living  is  my  business.  I know  it 
or  else  what  I call  living  is  a farce. 

I 

3.  I know  that  a life  has  an  effect  for  good  or  ill 
on  other  lives.  I know  this  by  observation  and  by  re- 
flection. I know  that  much  as  I have  made  myself,  oth- 
ers have  helped  to  make  me.  Good  people  have  done 
something  to  my  life  by  their  words  and  their  example, 
and  so  have  bad  people.  I am  a different  person  from 
what  I should  have  been  had  I lived  alone  or  with  an- 
other set  of  people.  Knowing  thus  that  other  lives  have 
had  an  effect  upon  me,  I know  that  my  life  makes  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  others.  This  gives  to  life  a sol- 
emn responsibility.  I may  not  like  this  responsibility 
and  may  seek  to  shirk  it  but  I cannot  dodge  it,  because 
life  is  what  it  is  and  communicates  itself  as  it  does. 

4.  I know  that  there  is  a right  way  for  me  to  live  if 
I can  find  it;  this  I know  through  reason.  We  are  quite 
sure  today  that  we  live  in  a universe  in  which  evert'thing 
is  subject  to  law.  If  this  is  a universe,  then  my  spirit 
is  a part  of  it  and  is  governed  by  law.  There  is  a law 
by  which  the  planets  move,  a law  by  which  masses  fall 
and  a law  hy  which  human  life  stands. 

But  some  one  will  say:  “Granted  that  there  is  the- 
oretically a riglit  way  to  live,  can  we  ever  know  what 
it  is?  Isn’t  it  all  a matter  of  personal  opinion?”  No,  it 
isn’t.  I^aw  is  not  a matter  of  opinion.  'I'here  are  some 
ways  that  work  and  some  ways  that  do  not  work.  There 
are  certain  suppositions  on  which  civilization  rests;  tliere 
are  certain  principles  and  forms  of  behavior  that  must 
be  followed  if  there  is  to  be  any  such  thing  as  civilized 
society.  .Men  must  speak  the  trutli,  tliey  must  he  hon- 
est, tliey  must  meet  their  obligations  and  agreements,  rliey 
must  be  regardful  of  others,  tliey  must  liavc  respect  for 
human  life  and  liappiness.  'I'here  is  nothing  here  that 
one  needs  to  liave  proved  to  him  by  argument.  If  a man 
says  that  he  does  not  these  tilings,  we  do  not  forgive 
his  ignorance.  We  say  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  his  living. 


I know  that  there  is  a way  by  which  my  life  may 
reach  its  highest  development;  I should  almost  say  that 
this  is  something  which  all  enlightened  men  know.  Jesus 
saiil  that  he  who  loses  his  life  that  others  may  find  their 
lives,  finds  his  own.  We  call  this  an  article  of  faith. 
It  is  that,  but  it  is  more  than  that:  it  is  a fact  within 
our  common  knowledge.  We  have  seen  enough  of  life 
to  know  that  this  is  true.  If  anything  is  plain,  it  is 
plain  that  selfishness  causes  life  to  shrivel  and  die,  and 
that  unselfishness  causes  it  to  grow  and  develop.  This 
is  not  a matter  about  which  we  need  to  he  agnostic. 

I saw  recently  a picture  of  the  frigid  Antarctic  peak 
on  which  Capttiin  Oates,  sick  and  helpless,  walked  out 
into  the  night  in  1912  that  he  might  not  be  a burden  to 
his  companions  as  they  struggled,  but  struggled  in  vain, 
to  get  back  to  safety  from  their  heart-breaking  journey 
to  the  Pole.  He  did  not  take  his  life;  he  gave  it  away. 
In  an  accident  at  sea,  a Salvation  Army  officer  slipped 
quietly  overboard  from  a life  boat  into  the  wild  seas, 
that  he  might  make  room  for  a man  to  join  his  wife  and 
children  in  that  boat.  He  did  not  take  his  life;  he  gave 
it  away.  What  shall  we  say  of  such  conduct?  Do  we 
think  that  it  is  good  conduct?  Do  we  believe  that  on 
the  whole  this  kind  of  conduct  is  in  line  with  life?  No, 
we  do  not  believe  it  or  think  it.  \Ve  knon'  it  and  we  need 
no  argument  to  confirm  our  knowledge. 

There  is  one  great  question  that  inquiring  spirits 
are  concerned  about,  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  nature 
of  this  universe.  Many  people  are  asking  whether  this 
is  a spiritual  universe.  This  is  a question  about  which 
science  is  most  hesitant  to  speak — and  properly  so.  For 
to  say  that  this  is  a spiritual  universe  is  to  say  that  there 
is  a God,  that  the  highest  in  man  is  a clue  to  the  deepest 
in  nature,  and  that  the  universe  is  on  the  side  of  those 
values  which  men  cherish  when  they  are  at  their  best. 

Whether  this  is  a spiritual  universe  or  not  the  instru- 
ments of  science  are  not  designed  to  say,  for  this  is  a 
question  of  values  which  they  do  not  register.  If  we 
conclude  that  this  is  a spiritual  universe,  it  is  the  result 
of  interpretation. 

If  I should  say  that  I knoiu  that  this  is  a spiritual 
universe,  you  would  rightly  ask:  “How  do  you  know? 
Have  you  taken  a telescope  and  found  God?”  No,  I have 
not.  “Have  you  taken  a microscope  and  found  spirit 
in  the  substance  examined?”  No,  I have  not.  Neither 
have  I used  a stethoscope  to  find  myself.  And  I should 
as  soon  expect  to  find  myself  with  a stethoscope  as  to 
find  God  and  spirit  with  a telescope  or  a microscope. 
Yet  1 have  found  myself,  or  that  which  at  the  moment 
passes  for  myself.  1 have  found  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  other  spirits  like  myself.  1 cannot  define  the 
spirit  that  1 immediately  discover,  but  1 know  its  e.ssen- 
tial  nature  and  ways.  I’er.sonal  spirit  is  the  most  august 
thing  I know.  'The  spirit  in  its  completeness  seems  to 
be  the  highest  product  of  the  creative  process.  In  this 
highest  form  of  life  that  1 know,  I think  1 find  a clue 
to  the  ultimate  nature  of  all  things.  1 cannot  explain 
the  good  without  Goil. 

I realize  that  if  I am  to  call  this  a spiritual  universe, 

I should  see  signs  in  nature  that  point  that  way.  I think 
1 find  them. 
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In  tlu‘  onletly  proci'ilure  of  the  univer.'^e  from  the 
stars  to  electrons,  I think  I find  evidence  of  what  we 
call  intellitrcnce.  At  least,  intelligence  is  a key  that  ap- 
pears to  (it  the  lock.  Sir  James  Jeans  remarks  that  this 
imiver.se  can  best  be  pictured  as  “pure  thoufilit.”  The 
author  appears  to  him,  not  as  a mechanic,  but  as  a com- 
poser. 

1 find  what  looks  like  purpose.  I see  creation  move 
on  and  up  from  space-time  continuum,  to  matter,  to  life, 
to  mind  and  to  mind  standing  alone,  or  spirit.  This 
movement  seems  to  be  toward  cherished  ends.  W'e  call 
it  progress.  The  alternate  to  purpose  is  chance,  and 
the  atheist  must  consider  seriously  the  chances  that  this 
highl\-  organized  universe  is  nothing  but  the  result  of 
chance.  It  may  be  chance.  Hut  Professor  Montague 
remarks:  “Nature  makes  too  many  winning  throws  for 
us  not  to  suspect  that  she  is  playing  with  loaded  dice, 
loaded  with  life,  mind  and  purpose.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  all  a mistake  in  inter- 
pretation. Nature  may  be  quite  indifferent  to  all  ends 
and  purposes.  Like  Gallio  she  may  care  “for  none  of 
these  things.”  The  values  which  the  human  spirit  cher- 
ishes, by  which  it  lives,  these  unique  and  mightiest  forces 
which  reside  in  the  soul  of  man,  may  be  no  concern  of 
this  universe. 

Speaking  of  this  view  of  things,  Professor  Montague 
of  Columbia,  to  quote  him  once  again,  says:  “A  man 
may  well  believe  that  this  dreadful  thing  is  true.  Hut 
only  the  fool  will  say  in  his  heart  that  he  is  glad  that 
it  is  true.  For  to  wish  that  there  should  be  no  God  is 
to  wish  that  the  things  which  we  live  for  and  strive  to 
realize  and  to  make  permanent  should  be  only  tempor- 
ary and  doomed  to  frustration  ami  destruction.  Atheism 
leads  only  to  an  incurable  sadness  and  loneliness.” 

If  I should  say  that  I know  that  this  is  a spiritual 
universe,  I should  not  mean  that  I could  prove  it  by 
demonstration  or  by  argument.  I mean  that  I know 
it,  or  else.  I know  it,  or  else  I am  not  at  home  in  this 
world  but  am  an  alien  and  out  of  my  element. 

I know  it,  or  else  my  moral  nature  utterly  deceives 
me  and  is  thoroughly  false  and  unreliable. 

1 know  it,  or  else  conscience  is  nothing  more  than  a 
crystallization  of  custom  and  a bundle  of  old  wives'  tales. 

I know  it,  or  else  the  ideal  good  is  only  an  invention 
of  men  with  no  more  substance  than  a dream. 

1 know  it,  or  else  the  things  that  are  of  most  value  to 
us  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  things  that  are  of  lesser  value. 

1 know  it,  or  else  sacrifice  for  the  ideal  good  is  only 
a waste. 


1 never  feel  so  sure  that  this  is  a universe  which 
cherishes  spiritual  values  and  pursues  spiritual  ends  as 
when  1 think  of  him  upon  whose  brow  we  have  placed 
the  crown  of  life.  He  believed  that  at  the  heart  of  life 
there  was  a purpose  which  he  must  obey,  that  there  was 
a will  that  he  must  make  his  own,  that  there  was  a cup 
which  he  must  drink  or  fail  to  taste  the  full  cup  of  life. 

If  he  was  mistaken  in  this  interpretation  of  things, 
then  there  were  two  great  tragedies  on  Calvary.  One 
was  the  awful  pain  of  the  Cross  and  the  other  was  that 
one  so  fair  and  loyal  and  devoted  should  have  been  so 
bitterly  deceived. 

Hut  some  hard-headed,  logical  person  will  say,  “Let 
us  get  down  to  hardpan.  Let  us  get  away  from  all 
wishful  thinking,  let  us  get  out  of  the  literary  and  emo- 
tional and  sentimental  areas  and  face  up  to  cold,  plain 
facts.  Isn’t  there  a chance  that  Jesus  was  mistaken, 
and  that  you  are  mistaken  in  taking  his  view  of  things? 
Isn’t  there  a chance  that  Jesus  was  wrong  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  nature  of  the  heart  of  the  universe?” 

Yes,  there  is.  As  far  as  any  scientific  proof  is  con- 
cerned, yes.  Hut  1 will  take  that  chance.  1 have  too 
much  at  stake  not  to  take  it.  I cannot  repudiate  my 
most  sacred  e.x'perience.  1 cannot  deny  the  most  authori- 
tative voice  that  I hear.  I will  take  that  chance,  and 
in  taking  it  I shall  be  in  good  company. 

Members  of  the  Grailuatirijr  Class: 

I have  spoken  only  for  mvself.  You  must  each  for 
yourself  determine  the  values  in  which  you  will  put 
your  faith.  We  all  walk  by  faith.  The  way  that  we 
take,  the  ends  that  we  pursue,  the  vigor  and  courage 
with  which  we  pursue  them,  depend  upon  the  spirit 
and  values  in  which  we  put  our  trust. 

Oberlin  has  taught  you  to  pursue  truth  with  open 
mind,  without  fear,  without  prejudice.  She  could 
hardly  teach  you  to  be  without  bias.  For  every  living 
organism  is  created  with  a bias.  It  leans  toward  life. 
And  this  is  true  for  that  which  lends  itself  to  life.  This 
is  true  of  the  spirit.  There  are  values  and  ends  which 
must  be  cherished  if  one’s  spirit  is  to  realize  its  possi- 
bilities. 

You  are  going  out  to  make  a living.  Hut  this  is  only 
a part  of  living,  which  is  your  high  goal.  'You  are  sum- 
moned to  make  the  most  out  of  life  and  to  contribute  the 
most  you  can  to  society.  The  values  and  interpretations 
that  enable  jou  to  do  both  is  what  you  call  the  'I'ruth. 
For  the  thoughtful  person  of  unselfish  .spirit  it  will  not 
be  hard  to  find  enough  of  it,  at  least,  to  guide  him  into 
the  good  life. 


Lauro  de  Bosis 

BY  EDWIN  W.  KEN  WORTHY  ’31 


The  Flight? 

A BOUT  three  o’clock  on  tlie  afternoon  of  October 
.T  193 1>  at  the  aerodrome  at  Marignane,  just  out- 
side of  Marseilles,  in  Southern  France,  a young  man 
climbed  into  the  cockpit  of  an  aeroplane.  The  plane,  a 
small  ship  with  russet  body  and  white  wings,  taxied 
across  the  field,  took  off,  wheeled,  and  climbed  into  the 
blue  over  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  headed  toward  Italy  and 
Rome.  Over  the  island  of  Monte  Cristo  it  began  to 
climb — 10,000,  12,000  feet — until  by  the  time  it  was 
above  Ostia,  the  old  Roman  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  it  had  reached  an  elevation  of  20,000  feet.  Then 
it  began  its  descent,  volplaning  swiftly  over  the  last 
twenty  kilometers,  and  descended  upon  Rome  just  after 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  young  aviator  had 
timed  his  arrival  exactly.  It  was  a holiday,  and  the 
after-dinner  crowds  were  thronging  the  cafes  in  the 
squares.  Swiftly,  silently,  he  glided  down  from  the  sky, 
glanced  through  the  squares;  and  as  he  skimmed  above 
the  tables  of  the  cafes,  he  let  loose  a flood  of  pamphlets. 
His  motor  roared,  and  he  sped  away.  In  a few  minutes 
he  was  back  again,  and  this  time  his  plane  dipped  so  low 
that  those  who  saw  him  said  that  he  seemed  to  climb 
the  Spanish  Steps.  For  an  hour  and  half  this  remark- 
able exhibition  of  Hying  skill  continued,  the  plane  wheel- 
ing, skimming,  darting  in  and  out  of  the  squares,  all  the 
while  releasing  a cloud  of  white  pamphlets,  until  it  seemed 
— so  said  those  who  witnessed  the  spectacle — that  a snow 
storm  had  swept  over  the  city,  so  thickly  were  they 
strewn.  At  last  the  plane  flew  away  into  the  dusk,  and 
neither  plane  nor  pilot  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  again. 
Whether  the  young  aviator  plunged  into  the  sea  when 
his  petrol  gave  out,  or  whether  he  was  shot  down  by  the 
machine  guns  of  Fascist  pursuit  planes,  will  never  be 
known. 

A few  days  after  the  flight  over  Rome,  there  appeared 
in  the  London  Times  and  several  continental  newspa- 
pers a letter,  entitled  “The  Story  of  My  Death,  and 
signed  by  a young  Italian  named  Lauro  de  Bosis.  This 
remarkable  letter  gives  the  history  that  lay  back  of  the 
fatal  flight,  the  wrongs  and  violence  of  the  current  re- 
gime that  led  the  author  to  risk  his  life  in  its  attempt, 
tlie  secret  preparations  that  liail  preceded  it,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  a first  effort  in  July.  Then  follows  a statement 
of  the  object  of  the  iliglit:  to  scatter  over  Rome  400,000 
pamphlets  addressed  to  the  King  and  to  the  People  of 
Rome,  pamplilets  containing  an  indictment  of  tlie  anti- 
liberal policy  and  measures  of  the  Fascist  government, 
an  exliortation  to  combat  that  government  in  every  way, 
and  a warning  to  prepare  against  its  inevitable  downfall. 
De  Bosis  goes  on  to  say  that  the  air  is  the  only  way  left 
to  him  by  which  he  can  hope  to  awaken  his  countrymen 
to  their  new  duty.  He  is  prepared  to  die  for  his  idea 
of  Italian  freedom  because  “hascisni  will  not  eiiil  until 
some  twenty  young  people  sacrifice  their  lives  in  order 
to  awaken  the  spirit  of  the  Italians.’’  lie  then  foretells 
his  own  fate,  which  he  was  to  fuliill  exactly.  I he  letter 


bears  the  postmark  October  3rd,  three  o’clock,  indicating 
that  the  aviator  put  the  letter  into  the  mail  on  his  way 
to  the  field. 

Lauro  fie  Basis:  His  Background  and  ll'ork? 

Lauro  de  Bosis  was  a young  man  of  a well-known 
Italian  family,  in  which  classical  culture  was  as  familiar 
as  that  of  their  own  day,  and  which  politically  had  long 
devoted  themselves  to  the  liberal  cause.  He  was  the  son  of 
a poet,  Adolpho  de  Bosis,  who  had  translated  Shelley  into 
Italian.  His  mother  was  an  American  woman  of  New 
England  stock.  Lauro  himself  was  a poet,  though  poet- 
ical expression  came  so  easily  and  naturally  to  him  that 
he  never  took  it  seriously  enough  to  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  it.  As  Gilbert  Murray  remarks  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  poet’s  Icarus,  de  Bosis  was  so  much  more  the 
philosopher  than  poet  that  in  his  poetry  he  always  sought 
truth  of  statement  rather  than  felicity  of  expression.  In 
IQ22  he  had  taken  his  degree  in  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rome.  He  was  interested  in  anthropology,  and 
had  translated  Frazer’s  Golden  Bough  into  Italian.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  upon  a study  of 
“The  Philosophic  Implications  of  Scientific  Thought 
from  Galileo  to  the  Modern  Day.”  He  had  translated 
the  Oedipus  Rex  and  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  written  sev- 
eral philosophic  essays,  and  edited  for  the  Oxford  Press 
The  Golden  Book  of  Italian  Poetry.  He  had  made  sev- 
eral visits  to  this  country,  had  been  the  Directing  Secre- 
tary' for  the  Italy-America  Society,  and  had  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Harvard.  In  1928  he  won  the 
Olympic  prize  for  poetiy  at  Amsterdam  with  a classical 
tragedy  that  had  as  its  theme  the  flight  of  Icarus,  the 
first  aviator,  and  the  new  order  of  peace  and  understand- 
ing that  was  to  come  with  this  freedom  of  the  skies.  De 
Bosis  was  a keen  student  of  politics,  and  had  devoted 
himself  passionately  to  the  cause  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
peace  in  his  native  land,  and  to  the  establishing  of 
friendly  relations  between  Italy  and  America. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Fascist  Revolution,  like  all 
the  young  Italian  intellectuals,  he  had  viewed  the  new 
regime  with  hope  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  soon  dis- 
illusioned, however,  by  its  rigorous  suppression  of  lib- 
erty in  order  to  maintain  its  power,  and  by  its  intensely 
nationalistic  character.  In  a privately  published  journal, 
he  and  a few  of  his  friends  criticized  the  government, 
and  carried  their  appeal  to  the  people.  The  paper  was 
suppressed,  and  henceforth  had  to  be  printed  and  cir- 
culated secretly.  While  he  was  out  of  the  country,  two 
of  his  colleagues  were  arrested,  subjected  to  phy'sical 
punishment,  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. Against  his  own  wishes  de  Bosis  decided  not  to 
return  and  suffer  with  them,  hut  to  prepare  messages 
to  the  King  and  the  Roman  People,  and  so  avenge  his 
friends  and  carry  through  the  task  that  they  had  begun. 
It  was  necessary  to  find  a way  to  reach  the  people. 
(Juietly  and  with  great  dilHculty  he  learned  to  fly.  His 
plan  was  discovered,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  to  Eng- 
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land.  On  hi.s  first  attempt  his  plane  was  wrecked  in 
Corsica.  I'lie  Italian  government  became  alert,  and  his 
.second  flight,  wliich  wanted  the  neces.sary  surprise,  was 
doomeil  to  failure  from  the  start.  His  sliip  was  slow 
and  antiquated;  the  petrol  supply  w.as  inadequate;  and 
he  had  had  but  seven  and  a Italf  liours  of  solo  flying. 

Such  is  the  brief  story  of  the  young  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  scholar  who  ilisappeared  on  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1931. 

Ihs  Character 

De  Bosis  was  no  mere  visionary,  no  yearning  roman- 
ticist, who  would  commit  suicide  for  a grand  gesture. 
There  was  nothing  “queer”  about  liis  genius.  He  was  a 
poet  “whose  poetry  came  spontaneously,  and  yet  who  in 
his  poetry  confined  himself  to  the  strictest  cla.ssical 
forms.”  He  was  a .scientist,  a philosopher,  a man  of  the 
world,  a man  of  action — “one  of  the  best  and  clearest 
minds  we  had.”  Gilbert  Murray  wrote  of  him:  “He 
was  a man  of  vigorous  health  and  intellect,  with  a sense 
of  humour,  and  no  affectation : a fine  swimmer,  a high 
spirited  companion,  and  beloved  of  children  . . . Lauro 
de  Bosis  was  an  idealist,  one  of  whom  it  can  be  truly 
said 

‘Obedient  to  the  light 
That  shone  within  his  soul,  he  went  . . 
to  whatever  happy  or  tragic  destination  it  might  lead 
him.  Such  men  do  not  court  death.  That  would  be  de- 
featism, and  they  mean  not  to  fail  but  to  conquer.  Only 
when  death  or  the  likelihood  of  death  stands  in  the  way 
along  which  the  light  shines,  when  success  is  possible 
and  even  failure  means  only  another  form  of  success,  will 
a brave  man  here  and  there  deliberately  play  this  terrific 
stake  in  the  contest  of  civil  society,  counting  death  and 
the  liberation  of  his  soul  preferable  to  life  and  silence.” 
Again  he  says:  “Allowing  for  Lauro  de  Bosis’s  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  his  modern  outlook,  it  is  the  old  cause 
of  Mazzini  and  Condorcet,  of  Shelley  and  the  young 
Browning;  the  ideal  of  those  who  think  little  of  tlie  con- 
ventional side  of  life  and  much  of  the  spiritual,  who  love 
justice  as  they  love  beauty,  and  who  claim  freedom  as  a 
necessity  without  which  the  soul  cannot  live.” 

The  likeness  of  de  Bosis  to  Shelley,  and  of  his 
Icarus  to  Shelley’s  Prometheus  Unbound,  is  striking.  Like 
Prometheus,  who  defied  the  divine  wratli  to  steal  the 


heavenly  fire  and  forced  Zeus  henceforth  to  rule  wisely 
and  justly  as  well  as  miglitily,  Icarus  suffered  the  perse- 
cution of  the  gods  for  the  sake  of  a larger  freedom  for 
man,  and  sought  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  rather  than 
in  the  arts  of  war,  a new  social  era.  De  Bosis,  like  his 
own  hero  and  like  Shelley,  was  poet,  idealist,  and  human- 
itarian. Demagorgon,  at  the  end  of  Prometheus  Un- 
bound, gives  the  creed  of  man  in  his  fight  against  the 
forces  of  blind  power. 

'I'o  suffer  woes  wliicli  Hope  thinks  infinite; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 

To  defy  power,  which  seems  omnipotent; 

To  love  and  hear;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates; 

Neither  to  change,  falter,  nor  repent; 

This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan,  is  to  he 
Ciood,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory. 

Not  unlike  this  is  the  faith  of  Icarus,  the  new  Dem- 
agorgon, and  of  de  Bosis,  the  new  Shelley. 

Icarus:  'I'he  new  poets  dream  of  greater  heroes  and  of 

a higher  glory  than  to  slay  the  sons  of  mothers 
on  the  fields  of  battle. 

Phaedra;  And  of  what  glory  do  they  dream? 

Icarus;  The  triumph  of  the  free  and  the  wise  over  all 
which  dark,  low,  and  iniquitous  still  op- 
presses the  world. 

The  poet,  like  Icarus,  was  of  that  “noble  company  of 
the  air.”  He  looked  to  flight  to  inaugurate  a new  age  of 
liberty  and  peace,  a new  internationality  of  the  air. 
Icarus,  the  spirit  of  poetry,  to  whom  his  father  Daedalus, 
the  spirit  of  science,  has  given  wings,  sings  this  new 
realm  of  the  air. 

Poet  of  words  I am  no  longer;  my  lyre,  behold! 

1 break  it.  From  now  on  the  winds  shall  be  the 
cithara  of  my  soul  and  to  their  vast  breathing  I 
will  harmonize  my  song.  Until  today  earth  has 
chained  man — he  who  has  in  his  heart  the  joy  of 
winds  and  whose  soul  is  sister  to  the  lightning  and 
the  gods.  But  the  day  aforetold  has  come.  By  the 
genius  of  Daedalus,  the  sky  opens,  a new  world 
rises  without  shackles,  without  walls  and  frontiers, 
one  world  equal  for  the  equal,  free  for  the  free, 
embracing  the  nations  in  one  fatherland  of  azure, 
luminous  and  vast — my  kingdom! 

De  Bosis,  living  his  tragedy,  at  last  dared  too  greatly ; 
and  while  striking  for  freedom,  plunged  to  his  death  to 
fulfill  the  fate  of  his  hero. 

//  moiinit,  poursuivant  uric  haute  a’venture. 

I,e  del  fill  sou  desir,  la  Mer  sa  sepulture. 

Est-il  plus  beau  desseiii,  011  plus  nche  tomheauf 
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what  could  best  be  saiil  in  his  response  at  the  Altimni 
Luncheon.  Although  the  generations  of  Oberlin  stu- 
dents who  sat  under  him  can  by  no  means  share  his  mis- 
givings as  to  the  wonl  “Doctor”  — which  is  to  say, 
teacher — they  join  with  him  in  admitting  of  no  doubt 
in  the  last  two  words,  “Humane  Letters.”  Literature, 
said  Dr.  Wager,  still  remains  the  highest  e.xpression  of 


humanity,  of  the  universal  heart  of  man.  And  his  voice, 
as  he  quoted  'I'erence  — (“I  am  a man,  and  therefore 
nothing  which  pertains  to  mankind  is  alien  to  me”)  — 
will  for  many  of  us  remain  the  audible  summation  of 
himself,  of  his  teaching,  and  of  the  highest  in  the  uni- 
versal heart  of  man,  to  which  in  truth  he  has  unswerv- 
ingly been  dedicated. 


Commencement  Glimpses 


The  Daisy  Chain 


Commencement  \lorning 


^91  Attends  The  Alumni  Luncheon 


Illwnination 


The  CommeTice- 
ment  Play, 
“Much  Ado” 


Oberlin  In  Politics  And  Public  Affairs:  Part  II 

BY  BARNETT  B.  LESTER  *35 


In  the  first  article  of  this  series,  pub- 
lished in  the  May  issue,  we  reviewed 
briefly  the  participation  of  ()l>erlin  alum- 
ni and  former  students  in  the  fields  of 
international,  national,  and  state  politics. 
Today  let  us  continue  the  story,  discussing 
the  numerous  faculty  ami  alumni  writ- 
ings relative  to  our  general  subject,  and 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  several 
governmental  research  and  advisory  bur- 
eaus directed  by  Oberlinites. 

Because  of  limitations  of  time  and 
space,  we  shall  indicate  representative  ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  alumni  and  faculty  in  politics  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  Readers  will  confer  a favor 
if  they  will  forward  the  names  of  those 
who  have  inadvertently  been  omitted 
from  the  present  survey;  adequate  men- 
tion will  be  made  in  an  early  issue. 

I 

Turning  first  to  our  faculty  in  political 
science,  we  find  that  the  present  members 
of  the  Department  have  contributed  arti- 
cles to  thirty-five  journals  and  to  three 
encyclopedias;  they  have  published  ten 
books,  a translation,  and  numerous  re- 
views. All  these  members — Professor 
Karl  F.  Geiser,  Professor  Oscar  Jaszi, 
and  Professor  P.  T.  Fenn — have  supple- 
mented their  teaching  and  writing  with 
practical  experience  in  politics.  Profes- 
sor Geiser  served  as  a member  of  the 
Oherlin  City  Council  and  was  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  here  of  the 
city  manager  form  of  government;  Pro- 
fessor Jaszi  was  an  official  of  the  state 
department  of  agriculture  in  Hungary 
from  1808  to  1908,  and;  following  the 
World  War,  minister  for  national  minor- 
ities in  the  Hungarian  cabinet  headed  by 
Count  Michael  Karolyi;  Professor  Fenn 
has  been  active  in  absentee-voting  legis- 
lation and,  in  1933,  a delegation  of 

students  in  his  Political  Parties  course, 
journeyed  to  Columbus  to  present  cer- 
tain facts  before  an  Ohio  Assembly  com- 
mittee. He  has  recently  been  elected  fac- 
ulty adviser  of  the  Oberlin  Public  Af- 
fairs Society,  a student  organization  with 
a membership  of  800. 

Professor  Geiser,  who  retires  from  ac- 
tive teaching  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
summer  session,  received  his  A.B.  degree 
at  I'pper  Iowa  University,  his  Ph.D.  at 
Yale  University,  and  post-graduate  train- 
ing at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  taught 
at  Yale  University,  and  Iowa  State  Nor- 
mal School,  coming  to  Oberlin  in  1908  to 
organize  the  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, of  which  he  was  the  head  for 
twenty-seven  years.  A member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  Oberlin  chairman 
of  the  National  Institution  of  Public  Af- 
fairs, and  .a  member  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  and  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  Dr.  Geiser 
is  author  of  RedempUoners  and  Indm- 
tiired  Servants  in  the  Colony  and  Corn- 
monv:ealth  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Govern- 
ment  of  Iowa  (with  Jesse  Macy),  Demo- 


cracy versus  Autocracy  and  Political  Phil- 
osophy from  Plato  to  Ilentham  (with 
Fngelmann  and  Professor  Jaszi).  At 
present  he  is  working  upf)n  the  transla- 
tion for  an  authorized  American  edition 
of  Werner  Soinbart’s  Socialism. 

During  Commencement  Week  approxi- 
mately fifty  of  Dr.  Geiser’s  present  and 
former  students  gathered  at  his  home  to 
pay  their  teacher  honor.  Heading  the 
committee  on  arrangements  were  Dr. 
Luther  II.  Gulick  ’i+,  director  of  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
tlirector  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, and  Eaton  professor  of  munici- 
pal science  and  administration,  Columbia 
Ibiiversity  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Shreiner  ’16  of 
Hudson,  Ohio.  On  behalf  of  his  former 
students,  Robert  W.  Wheeler  ’23,  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Wayne  B.  Wheeler  ’94,  pre- 
sented Professor  Geiser  with  a three-vol- 
ume set  of  DeToqueville’s  Democracy  in 
America.  Messages  of  remembrance  and 
good  wishes  were  received  from  such 
eminent  men  as  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard, 
one-time  president  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association;  Dr.  Frederick 
A,  Ogg,  head  of  the  department  of  politi- 
cal science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  managing  editor  of  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Review;  Dr.  William  B. 
Munro,  noted  text  writer  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
[’Diversity  Professors;  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Merriam,  head  of  the  department  of  po- 
litical science  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago; I'll-.  Francis  W.  Coker,  Cowdes  pro- 
fessor of  government  at  Yale  University; 
Dr.  James  Garner,  associate  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
and  from  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Moley  m’13, 
former  unofficial  head  of  the  Roosevelt 
“brain  trust”  and  undersecretary  of  state, 
and  at  present  editor-in-chief  of  Today. 

The  second  member  of  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Department,  Dr.  Oscar  Jaszi,  is  also 
a contributor  to  many  journals.  Receiving 
his  Ph.D.  at  the  [University  of  Budapest, 
Dr.  Jaszi  was  a member  of  the  Hun- 
garian department  of  agriculture,  founded 
the  Twentieth  Century,  a social  science  re- 
view, of  which  he  Avas  the  editor  for 
seventeen  years,  and  taught  political  sci- 
ence at  the  [biiversity  of  Kolozsvar  and 
the  [’Diversity  of  Budapest,  serving  for 
five  years  (1913-1918)  as  vice  president 
of  the  Budapest  Society  of  Sociology.  An 
authority  on  the  Balkans  and  the  central 
governments  of  Europe,  Dr.  Jaszi  was 
named  to  the  post  of  minister  of  minori- 
ties of  Hungary  follow-ing  the  close  of  the 
World  War. 

He  is  the  author  of  numerous  works, 
among  which  arc  The  Dissolution  of  the 
Ilahshurcj  Monarchy,  The  State  Philoso- 
phy of  Historical  Materialism,  Art  and 
Morality,  La  llongrie  Conte  m poraine, 
Evolution  of  the  Nation  States,  Der 
Ztisammemhruch  des  Dualisimus,  Revolu- 
tion and  Counter-Revolution  in  Hungary, 
and  he  wrote  the  introductory  essays  to 


F.ngelmann's  Political  Philosophy  from 
Plato  to  Pentham. 

Dr.  Fenn  Iiolds  degrees  from  Hobart, 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  J^rinceton 
University  and  Harvard  University.  He 
has  contributed  many  reviews  to  the 
American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
the  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  and 
the  Michigan  Law  Review  and  has  writ- 
ten an  occasional  article  for  the  Oherlin 
Alumni  Magazine. 

The  Oberlin  Economics  Department 
faculty  has  also  been  active  in  politics  and 
public  affairs.  Dr.  Harvey  A.  Wooster, 
head  of  the  Department,  has  served  as 
research  specialist  in  economic  history  for 
the  Ordnance  Department,  United  States 
Army,  as  expert  in  unemployment  with 
the  I’nited  States  Tariff  Commission;  as 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  Special 
Commission  for  the  Stabilization  of  Em- 
ployment; as  president  (1933-34)  of  the 
Social  Science  Section  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege Association;  and  as  member  of  the 
Compliance  Division  of  the  National  Re- 
covery Administration,  serving  in  Cleve- 
land. He  has  written  numerous  reports 
and  is  a contributor  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  American 
Economic  Review  and  the  Journal  of 
Higher  Education. 

Another  member  of  the  Department,  Dr. 
Paul  S.  Peirce,  was  for  six  years  chair- 
man of  the  Iowa  State  Child  Labor  Com- 
mission. Fie  was  elected  director  of  edu- 
cational service  for  the  Central  Division 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  president 
of  the  Iowa  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction.  He  is  author  of  The  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  Social  Surveys  of  Rural 
Townships  and  joint  author  of  Interna- 
tional Commercial  Policies.  His  articles 
have  appeared  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  the  Social  Science  Abstracts, 
and  the  American  Economic  Review.  Dr. 
Arthur  E.  Nilsson  has  been  an  adviser  to 
the  Governor’s  Taxation  Commission 
(Ohio)  and  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  at 
Washington.  Dr.  Robert  S.  Holmes  was 
assistant  secretary  with  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission  during 
1932  and  1933. 

Dr.  Ben  W.  Lewis  was  one  of  the 
two  representatives  of  the  Consumers  Ad- 
visory Board  in  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  at 
Washington.  He  has  been  active  in  pub- 
lic utility  regulation  and  his  advice  is 
often  sought  by  legislative  committees. 
I')r.  Lewis  is  at  present  writing  a book 
on  the  Ohio  Public  Utilities  Commission, 
to  be  published  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Press.  He  is  also  draftsman 
for  a new  Ohio  public  utilities  statute  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Ohio  Association  on 
[Utilities  Questions,  and  a contributor  to 
the  American  Economic  Review,  the 
Michigan  Law  Review,  the  Cornell  Law 
Quarterly,  the  Journal  of  Political  Econo- 
my, Public  Utilities  Fortnightly  and  Social 
Science  Abstracts. 
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To  list  (ill  the  alumni  writings  on  poli- 
tics ami  public  affairs  (luring  a century 
of  service  is  a pleasant  task  which  we 
must  forego  in  this  brief  survey.  We 
may,  however,  list  those  works  which  are 
available  in  the  Carnegie  Library  for 
study,  for  reference,  or  for  ‘‘borrowing.” 
They  include: 

James  II.  Fairchild  ’38,  If’omari's  Righ! 
to  the  lidllot.  P.  C.  Hayes  ’60,  Socialism. 
D.  J.  Snider  ’62,  The  .Imcrican  State.  Al- 
fred H.  Neitleton  ’63,  Trusts  or  Competi- 
tion? Theodore  E.  Burton  ’72,  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  VnitCii  States,  numerous 
speeches  and  reports.  Abram  Piatt  An- 
drew ’73,  The  Jf'ar  Debts,  Status  Quo  or 
Revision?  Merritt  Starr  ’75,  Economic 
Equality  and  Some  Uses  of  National  Pond- 
er. John  R.  Commons  '88,  City  Govern- 
ment; The  Distribution  of  If'ealth;  Pro- 
portional Representation.  William  E. 
Barton  t'90,  .lutobioqraphy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln:  Life  of  George  ITashington. 
Glenn  E.  Plumb  ’91,  Industrial  Demo- 
cracy. A Plan  for  Its  Achievement.  Ed- 
ward A.  Steinert  ’91,  On  the  Trail  of  The 
Immigrant.  William  E.  Mosher  ’99,  edi- 
tor, Electrical  Utilities,  The  Crisis  in 
Public  Control:  (with  Finia  G.  Craw- 
ford), Public  Utility  Regulation.  Whiting 
Williams  ’99,  U’haPs  On  the  If'orkers 
Mind? 

Anna  Louise  Strong  ’05,  Children  of 
the  Revolution:  China's  Millions;  How 
the  Communists  Rule  Russia;  New  Lives 
For  Old  in  Russia;  On  the  Eve  of  Home- 
rule  in  Ireland;  Red  Star  in  Samarkand  ‘ 
1 Change  Jf'orlds.  Harley  L.  Lutz  ’07, 
Public  Finance:  State  Tax  Commissions. 
Frederick  F.  Blachly  ’ir,  The  Govern- 
ment and  .Idministration  of  Germany. 
Robert  Cushman  'ii,  Constitutional  Court 
Decision.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  ’14,  Toward 
Understanding  Japan.  Luther  H.  Gulick 
’14,  Modern  Government  in  a Colonial 
City:  The  Nationed  Institute  of  Public 
Administration ; Better  Government  Per- 
sonnel. l')evere  Allen  ’17,  The  Fight  for 
Peace.  Norman  L.  Hill  ’17,  British  .Arbi- 
tration Policies;  International  Administra- 
tion : Public  International  Conference  ; 

Post-war  Treaties  of  Mutual  Guarantee. 
John  T.  Salter  ’21,  Non-Partisan  Ballot 
in  Certain  Pennsylvania  Cities. 

Four  current  alumni  books  which  are 
receiving  much  attention  are  Forerunners 
of  Fascism,  by  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
ex’09,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Nation; 
I Change  ll'orlds:  The  Remaking  of  an 
.A merican,  l>y  Anna  I.oiiise  Strong  ’05; 
Better  Government  Personnel,  the  report 
of  the  Commission  of  Iiujiiiry  on  Pui)lic 
Service  Personnel,  of  which  Or.  Luther 
11.  Gulick  ’14  was  secretary  and  director 
of  research;  and  Boss  Rule:  Portraits  in 
City  PolitifS,  by  John  '\\  Salter  ’21. 

In  addition  to  the  al)ove  ^vorks,  there 
are  available  scores  of  magazine  articles 
written  by  alumni.  Several  OIktHii  men 
edit  newspapers,  with  their  attendant 
political  influence:  Dr.  Henry  J.  Haskell 
’96,  editor  of  the  Kansas  C’ity  Star;  Dr. 
(Jrove  Patterson  ’05,  (ditor  nf  the  'Loledo 
Blade;  C'arltnn  K.  Matson  ’15,  editor  of 
the  'Toledo  News-Bee ; N.  K.  Howard  ’15- 


18,  managing  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dc(der;  Archer  II.  Shaw  ’97,  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Plain  Dealer;  Nor- 
man Shaw  ’26,  former  teacher  of  politi- 
cal science  in  Oberlin,  and  at  present  city 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  Moreover 
there  are  scores  of  alumni  on  the  staffs 
of  newspapers  who  touch  upon  politics 
in  the  course  of  their  ‘‘beat  coverage.” 

HI 

Of  the  many  Oberlin  graduates  who  are 
active  at  present  in  governmental  re- 

search, four  are  especially  prominent. 
They  are  Dr.  William  E.  Mosher  ’99, 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association;  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gulick  ’14,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Administration; 
Leyton  E.  Carter  ’14,  director  of  the 
('leveland  Foundation,  and  Harold  L. 
Henderson  ’14,  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Institute  of  Governmental  Research. 

Dr.  Mosher,  director  of  the  Maxwell 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs 
at  Syracuse  University,  was  a member  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty  1899-1919.  He  has 
been  with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, and  has  served  as  special  agent 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  La- 
bor, as  director  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Reclassification  of  Salaries  in 
Washington,  as  director  of  the  employ- 
ment policy  survey  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  as  member  of  the 
New'  York  Legislative  Commission  on 
Taxation  and  Retrenchment,  and  as  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Municipality  League 
and  Governmental  Research  Conference. 
Recently  he  w'as  appointed  head  of  a gov- 
ernment commission  in  Washington  which 
is  making  a study  of  public  utility  rates 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Gulick  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  for  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court,  director  of 
the  New'  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search and  director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Administration,  Eaton  pro- 
fessor of  municipal  government  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  an  adviser  to  many 
state  legislative  committees.  During  1933- 
34  he  served  as  director  of  research  for 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Revision  of  I'ax  Laws,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  Senator  Seabury  (’.  Mastick 
’91.  During  the  past  year  Dr.  Gulick 
has  been  director  of  research  for  the 
C’ommission  of  Iiuiuiry  on  Better  Gov- 
ernment Personnel,  which  was  appointed 
bv  the  Social  Science  Research  ('ouncil 
to  make  a nation-wide  survey  of  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  good  and  capable  men  for 
government — federal,  state,  and  local. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  appointed  early 
this  vear  as  head  of  the  Mitinesofa  Insti- 
tute of  (Governmental  Research.  'The  In- 
stitute, a non-political,  tion-partisait,  noti- 
tax-supported  organizatioti,  is  a perma- 
tietit  fact-finding  bfidy  designed  to  aid 
legislators,  state  officers  and  citizens  in 
solving  problems  of  government.  Mr. 
Henderson  was  ftir  many  years  director 
of  the  Milwaukee  Bureau  of  (Govern- 
rneiital  Research,  serving  until  1929.  L» 
1929  he  left  MiUvaukee  to  become  re- 
search assistant  to  fortner  (Governor  Wal- 
ter J.  Kfdiler  of  Wisconsin.  Hi*  also  as- 


sisted in  a reorganization  of  state  govern- 
ment in  Illinois.  For  a time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration,  New  York. 

The  fourth  Oberlinite,  Leyton  K.  Car- 
ter, is  director  of  the  Cleveland  Founda- 
tion and  director  of  Cleveland  Homes, 
Inc.  Active  in  the  housitig  problem,  Mr. 
Carter  is  in  charge  of  the  $14,000,000 
slum  clearance  program  for  metropolitan 
Cleveland.  A descendant  of  Lorenzo 
Carter,  the  city’s  first  hotel  proprietor,  he 
has  served  as  instructor  in  municipal  ad- 
ministration and  public  law*  at  Western 
Reserve  University,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  old  Cleveland  Civic  League,  and  as 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Carter  has  been  vice  chairman  of  the 
Ohio  School  Survey  Commission,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Regional  Govern- 
ment Committee  of  400.  In  1933  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a committee 
formed  to  create  a national  planning  and 
housing  research  institute.  Recently  he 
studied  the  housing  problem  in  Europe, 
visiting  model  tenement  apartments  and 
conferring  with  leading  housing  authori- 
ties. 

* * ♦ 

Our  brief  survey  comes  to  a close.  We 
have  seen  that  alumni  have  held  impor- 
tant posts  in  international,  national,  and 
state  politics;  they  have  been  advisers  to 
emperors,  presidents,  governors,  and  may- 
ors; they  have  served  as  ambassadors, 
consuls,  and  representatives;  United 
States  Senators,  Congressmen,  state  legis- 
lators, and  city  councilmen;  governors 
and  cabinet  officers;  administrators  and 
publicists;  directors  of  bureaus  and  chair- 
men of  commissions;  investigators  and  re- 
search workers;  professors  of  political  sci- 
ence and  writers  on  government.  The 
Oberlin  faculty,  too,  has  been  active  in 
public“affairs. 

Many  years  ago  former  President 
James  A.  Garfield  declared,  “I  know’  of 
no  place  where  scholarship  has  touched 
upon  the  nerve  center  of  public  life  so 
effectually  as  at  Oberlin.” 

We  like  to  think  he  was  right. 

Kudos 


Upon  Dr.  Henry  J.  Haskell  ’96  was 
conferred  on  June  5 the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  La-ws.  The  degree  was 
granted  by  the  luiiversity  of  Missouri  at 
its  ninety-third  annual  C'ommencement  ex- 
ercises. 

In  bestowing  the  degree,  President 
Frederick  A.  Middlebush  said:  ‘‘Henry  J. 
Haskell,  distinguished  editor  and  publicist, 
notable  exemplar  of  the  scholar  in  journ- 
alism, for  thirty-seven  years  identified 
with  one  of  America’s  greatest  lunvs- 
papers,  the  Kansas  C’ity  Star,  already 
signally  recognized  by  your  alma  mater, 
Obi  rlin  C’ollege,  of  which  you  are  a trus- 
tee; now  welcotned  by  the  University  of 
.Missouri  as  one  of  her  adopted  sons.” 

IL'.  Haskell  was  granted  the  honorary 
degree  of  D(H‘tor  of  Letters  by  Oberlin  in 
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The  ('lass  of  1930,  holding  its  fifth  re- 
union, voted  this  June  to  give  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  Ober- 
lin  College,  to  he  used  as  a special  schol- 
arship loan.  The  loan  will  be  granted  to 
a junior  or  senior  man  or  woman  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  the  basis 
of  need,  worthiness,  and  ‘‘all-roundness.” 
No  interest  will  be  charged,  and  the  full 
amount  is  to  be  repaid  within  five  years, 
so  that  it  may  be  successively  re-loaned. 


A Glimpse  of  the 
Fairchilds 

M rs.  Catherine  K.  Pope  ’74  sends  the 
following  story  from  the  early  days  of 
the  College. 

‘’In  the  winter  of  ’69  and  '70  1 taught 
school  in  the  King  district,  four  miles 
west  of  Elyria,  and  boarded  in  the  John 
K.  King  family.  The  farm  was  the  heri- 
tage of  Mrs.  King,  whose  father  and 
mother  then  lived  in  a part  of  the 
house;  and  to  them  I owed  many  an 
hour  of  enjoyment. 

“These  dear  old  people  had  acquired 
this  farm  when  they  pioneered  from  New 
England  at  about  the  time  the  forbears 
of  Oberlin  landed  at  Elyria  and  later 
found  their  way  to  the  famous  Elm.  I 
regret  I can  give  no  dates,  but  dates 
were  of  little  importance  as  compared 
with  the  incidents  connected  with  their 
experiences  in  this  part  of  ‘away  out 
west.’ 

“One  evening  (they  related)  two  boys 
in  their  early  ’teens  appeared  at  the 
door  and  asked  to  stay  all  night.  They 
were  dressed  in  homespun,  wore  heavy 
leather  hoots,  and  each  had  a bundle 
slung  across  his  shoulder  on  a stick.  They 
gave  their  names  as  James  and  Henry 
Fairchild,  and  said  they  had  come  from 
Brownhelm  anti  were  on  their  way  to 
Elyria  where  they  were  to  stay  and  go 
to  school  for  the  winter.  As  it  was  grow- 
ing late  with  four  miles  still  ahead  and 
the  wolves  already  beginning  to  howl 
in  the  woods  they  felt  timid  about  go- 
ing on.  Hospitality  was  a distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  those  early  settlers: 
the  boys  were  gladly  taken  in  and  after 
a good  breakfast  cheerfully  sent  on  their 
initial  venture  into  the  world. 

“Through  all  the  years  the  words  of 
Henry  Fairchild,  spoken  in  a Thursday 
lecture,  stand  out  in  my  memory  as  hav- 
ing more  to  do  with  inv  life  purpose 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

“In  the  case  of  James  it  is  the  dry 
humor  with  which  he  closed  a recitation 
in  Mental  Philosophy  during  which  he 
discussed  the  superstitions  of  people: 
And  yet,  today,  I feel  more  cf>mfortable 
when  I see  the  new  moon  over  my  right 
shoulder !’  ” 


As  for  some  years  past,  the  Shansi 
Breakfast  was  held  on  the  lawn  at  the 
rear  of  Elmwood  Cottage,  on  Sunday, 
June  16.  One  humired  and  twenty-six 
friends  of  Ming  Hsicn,  our  school  in 
Shansi,  were  present,  more  than  a score 
of  whom  had  spent  longer  or  shorter  per- 
iods in  China. 

(jrace  w'as  said  by  Rev.  John  Hawley, 
of  the  Class  of  1895,  who  with  his  broth- 
ers has  been  a liberal  benefactor  of  Ming 
Ilsien. 

Dr.  Bohn,  presiding,  introduced  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Elmer  W.  (Jalt,  of  the  North 
China  Mission  of  the  American  Board, 
and  Mr.  W.  Y.  Vang,  a former  teacher 
in  Ming  Hsien,  who  is  now  studying  in 
the  department  of  rural  economics  at  Cor- 
nell. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  James  ’32,  who  re- 
turned from  Ming  Ilsien  last  fall,  and 
has  since  been  doing  graduate  work  in 
Oberlin  while  assisting  Mrs.  W'oodruff, 
Y.  \V.  C.  A.  secretary,  brought  to  the 
group  the  greetings  of  Shansi  friends,  es- 
pecially Dr.  K’ung  and  Messrs.  Chia  and 
K.  M.  and  W.  C.  Wu,  who  have  all 
studied  in  Oberlin. 

Mr.  T.  K.  Li,  head  of  the  industrial 
department  of  Ming  Ilsien,  now  studying 
in  this  country  on  a two-year  fellowship, 
gave  a brief  but  comprehensive  account 
of  the  school  and  of  its  industrial  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Bohn  traced  the  beginnings  of 
Oberlin-in-Shansi  to  the  work  of  John 
Frederick  Oberlin  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
where  he  united  practical  religion  with 
rural  rehabilitation.  Addressing  Miss 
Josephine  Hamilton,  the  outgoing  repre- 
sentative, and  the  first  to  represent  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  Dr.  Bohn 
said:  “We  send  you  believing  that  you 
have  something  to  contribute  to  China. 
The  nature  of  this  contribution  cannot  be 
better  stated  than  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent King,  who  summed  up  the  three 
greatest  values  that  one  person  can  share 
with  another  as  ‘character,  influence  and 
happiness.’  In  return,  we  believe  you  can 
receive  something  from  those  to  whom 
you  go,  so  that  there  shall  be  an  inter- 
change of  values.” 

A new  feature  of  the  commissioning 
service  was  the  pledge  of  loyalty  given 
for  the  alumni  by  Miss  Jeanette  Farwell, 
of  the  graduating  class  and  the  student 
Shansi  Committee;  for  the  undergradu- 
ates by  Mr.  Richard  A.  Aszliiig;  and  for 
the  Oberlin-Shansi  I'ruslees  by  Dr.  C.  il. 
Hamilton. — S.  F.  II. 


Second  Edition 


A second  edition  of  the  little  book  of 
prayers  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth, 
“Wliat  He  Lived  By,”  is  being  issued. 
It  is  cloth  boun<I  in  dark  retl,  and  is 
available,  at  $i.oo  a copy,  at  the  Associ- 
ation Press,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
^ ork,  or  at  the  Oberlin  bookstores. 


Victor  Vaughn  Lytle  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Theory  Department  in  the  C’onserva- 
tory,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Music  at  Knox  College  this  Jurte. 
A graduate  of  both  the  Knox  and  the 
Oberlin  Conservatories,  Mr.  Lytle  has 
been  a member  of  the  Oberlin  faculty 
since  1921.  The  honor  conferred  upon 
him  testifies  both  to  his  musicianship  and 
to  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
alma  mater. 

Dean  T.  W.  Graham  of  the  (Jraduate 
School  of  I'heology  gave  the  Baccalaur- 
eate address  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  on  June  9. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw  has  been  awarded 
a Rockefeller  fellowship  in  the  school  of 
public  health  at  Harvard  for  next  year. 

A son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward S.  Capps  on  May  28.  Mrs.  Capps, 
formerly  a member  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment also,  was  Polly  Coons. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jason  Noble  Pierce  have 
announced  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Margaret,  to  Ralph  N.  Mathisen  on 
June  20  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  Dr. 
Pierce  was  pastor  in  Second  Church, 
Oberlin,  for  a number  of  years. 

Mrs.  Ida  Ford  Marvel,  former  wife  of 
IT.  Clark  Ford,  Oberlin  Trustee  from 
1900  to  19x5,  died  in  Cleveland  on  June 
18,  at  the  age  of  80. 

Mrs.  Marvel  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1865;  she  was  active  in  the  D.  A.  R.,  and 
at  one  time  was  organist  at  Euclid  Ave- 
nue Congregational  Church.  In  1877  she 
married  H.  Clark  Ford,  prominent  Cleve- 
land banker  and  attorney,  who  died  in 
1915.  Mrs.  Marvel  is  survived  by  her 
second  husband.  Dr.  Philip  I.  Marvel, 
and  three  sons. 

Among  the  European  travelers  this 
summer  are  Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor, 
who  is  spending  his  time  at  Cambridge 
University,  England;  Professor  Izxuis  E. 
Lord,  who  has  charge  of  the  Summer 
Session  of  the  American  School  for  Clas- 
sical Studies  in  Athens,  Greece,  and  wha 
will  later  take  charge  of  one  of  the 
Iloratian  cruises;  Professor  Raymond  H. 
Stetson,  who  plans  to  attend  an  interna- 
tional convention  of  psychologists  in  July; 
Stanton  McLaughlin,  who  will  do  re- 
search work  in  the  British  Mu.seum  in 
London  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer.  Others  abroad  or  to  be  abroad 
are  Professor  F.  B.  .*\rtz,  C.  W.  Jones, 
Professor  N.  L.  Sims,  Mrs.  Ruth  Lamp- 
son,  Ben  Lewis  and  Professor  Oscar 
Jaszi.  Professor  and  Mrs.  G.  II.  Dan- 
ton  have  sailed  for  the  Orient. 

A check  for  $r,ooo  from  admiring 
alumnae  and  alumni  was  presented  to 
Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Lawrence,  retiring  ma- 
tron of  Talcott  Hall,  during  (Commence- 
ment W'eek.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
plan  to  be  in  Oberlin  next  \ear. 

The  retirement  of  Mrs.  .Annie  (^rafts  as 
matron  of  J<jhnson  House  will  be  a 
source  of  regret  to  many.  Mrs.  ('rafts, 
appointed  in  1928,  has  fillet!  her  position 
with  distinction  and  digixity.  She  is  spend- 
ing the  summer  in  England  with  her 
daughter  Alice. 


The  Year  In  the  Art  Museum 


I'his  article  uas  to  liave  been  written 
by  Miss  Trefcthen  of  the  Practical  Arts 
Department,  but  illness  has  prevented  her 
doing  so.  Mad  she  written  it,  you  would 
have  had  a scholarly  and  understanding 
criticism  of  some  of  the  exhibitions  which 
have  been  shown  in  the  Museum  this  vear. 
The  lot,  ho^vever,  has  now  fallen  to  me; 


Benton^s  ‘*Negro  and  Alligator”, 
Oberlin  students*  second  choice 

consequently,  you  may  expect  to  find  some 
museum  problems  creeping  into  the  de- 
scription of  the  exhibitions.  But  I am 
assuming  that  you  are  quite  as  interested 
in  what  the  College  Museum  hopes  to  ac- 
complish as  in  what  it  has  already  ac- 
complished. 

Last  year  we  emphasized  the  work  of 
modern  foreign  artists  in  such  exhibits  as 
the  International  Watercolor  Show,  (from 
the  College  Art  Association),  German 
Prints  of  the  Last  Fifty  Years,  (loaned  by 
the  Carl  Schurz  Foundation),  and  the 
Exhibit  of  Polish  Peasant  Art,  (circu- 
lated by  the  International  School  of  Art). 
This  year  we  have  chosen  our  major  ex- 
hibits largely  from  artists  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

Out  of  the  fifteen  exhibits  shown  this 
year,  which  in  the  minor  group  covered 
such  fields  as  the  Modern  'Frend  in  Tex- 
tile Design,  Modern  Japanese  Prints, 
Photography,  and  Art  in  the  Five  and 
Ten  Cent  Stores,  I am  choosing  the  four 
major  exhil^its  to  discuss  at  length,  in 
order  to  show  more  clearly  what  tlie 
Museum  is  trying  to  do  for  the  student 
body. 

But  first,  a forewrjrd.  If  it  seems  that 
the  Museum  stresses  unduly  the  modern 
periml,  there  are  two  evident  reasons  for 
it.  In  the  first  place,  atiy  traveling  ex- 
hibit of  old  masters,  unless  It  were  far  be- 
\ond  our  means,  would  not  include  really 
fine  examples  of  the  painters  represented. 
Our  remarkable  colleclifm  of  slides,  photo- 
graphs, and  bof)ks  can  familiarize  the 
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student  \viih  the  composition  and  line  of 
the  artist  at  his  best,  and  provides  a bel- 
ter approach  than  poor  and  often  falsely 
ascribed  examples. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  student  him- 
self says,  “I  warn  to  know  what  my  age 
is  producing.”  And  rightly  so,  for 
whether  art  today  be  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, it  is  only  natural  that  a young 
person's  living  interest  is  in  the  present. 

L 

Some  of  the  large  New  York  galleries 
have  been  very  generous  this  year  and 
have  loaned  us  shows  of  truly  high  qual- 
ity. Maynard  Walker  of  the  Ferargil 
Galleries  allowed  us  to  show  for  a month 
a splendid  group  of  Contemporary  Amer- 
ican Paintings  which  was  enroute  to  two 
colleges  farther  west.  These  colleges,  be- 
cause of  endowments,  were  able  to  make 
purchases  for  their  permanent  collections 
— a thing  which  we,  unfortunately,  can- 
not do,  as  our  Museum  has  no  funds 
whatever  for  the  purchase  of  original  ob- 
jects of  art.  This  situation  should  and 
will  be  remedied,  I am  sure.  With  a 
building  such  as  ours,  it  is  only  right  that 
the  collections  should  justify  its  existence. 

The  above  mentioned  exhibit  gave  an 
excellent  cross  section  of  the  work  done 
by  many  of  our  best  artists  throughout 
the  country,  and  contained  a very  repre- 
sentative group  from  our  so-called  “paint- 
ers of  the  American  scene” — Thomas  Ben- 
ton, Grant  Wood,  John  Curry  and  others. 
This  much  discussed  group  has  been  so 
often  in  the  limelight  that  it  needed  little 
more  than  an  announcement  to  bring 
great  numbers  of  the  students  to  the 
Museum.  A popular  vote  was  taken  on 
the  question,  “What  picture  would  you 
choose  for  the  Museum  if  funds  were 
available?”  The  response  was  most  en- 
thusiastic; the  highest  number  of  votes 


went  to  “Anne  in  Blue,”  by  Leon  Kroll, 
while  “Negro  and  Alligator,”  by  Thomas 
Benton,  came  in  second.  Either  one  of 
these  pictures  would  be  an  excellent  and 
enlivening  addition  to  our  collection  of 
paintings,  which  with  the  exception  of 
the  “Head  of  a Woman”  by  Andre  Der- 
ain, purchased  last  ^vinte^,  has  been  static 
for  years. 

II. 

The  May  exhibit  came  from  our  neigh- 
bor Mexico  and  was  assembled  by  the 
College  Art  Association.  It  included  work 
in  several  mediums:  sculpture,  oil  paint- 
ing, watercolor,  lithography,  and  draw- 
ing. It  was  most  stimulating  to  the  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  had  never  seen 
originals  by  members  of  this  dynamic 
group  of  artists.  Their  sincere,  almost 
primitive,  approach,  with  its  strong, 
earthy  colors  and  bold,  simple  outlines, 
taught  a lesson  in  unaffected,  straight- 
forward painting  which  will  be  of  last- 
ing value  to  our  students  of  art.  Work 
by  such  truly  great  masters  as  Orozco 
and  Rivera  opens  vistas  which  only  great 
masterpieces  in  the  original  can  unfold. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Museum  may 
one  day  own  a good  example  of  their 
work. 

III. 

The  Museum  is  gradually  growing  to 
be  of  real  interest  not  only  to  Oberlin  but 
to  the  surrounding  communities,  and  has 
made  a very  valuable  contribution  this 
year  to  those  interested  in  creative  art 
in  Lorain  County. 

Indeed,  the  third  exhibit  of  which  I wish 
to  speak  is  that  of  the  Lorain  County  Arts 
and  Crafts.  It  grew  out  of  the  combi- 
nation of  two  plans,  the  one  the  idea  of 
William  H.  Brown,  instructor  in  the  Art 
Department,  for  a comprehensive  exhibit 


Muntcgnaks  in  the  forint  exhibit  loaned 

by  the  Knocdler  Co.,  Netv  York 
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and  sale  of  arts  and  crafts  produced  in 
Oberlin,  and  the  second  that  of  Mark  I. 
Bvers,  leather-worker  of  Elyria,  to  found 
a society  of  artists  and  craftsmen  of  Lo- 
rain County.  It  was  decided  to  give  a 
countv-wide  exhibition  \vhich  ^vould  serve 
to  brin^;  together  artists  and  craftsmen 
and  to  determine  the  needs  and  possibil- 
ities of  a future  society  or  guild. 

'Ehe  Oberlin  Museum  was  quick  to  see 
the  value  of  such  a movement  and  of- 
fered its  gallery  and  services  to  the  exhi- 
bition. There  was  a gratifying  response 
with  almost  four  hundred  entries  from 
sixty-four  entrants.  Of  these,  some  one 
hundred  and  sixty  were  accepted.  Henry 
Hunt  Clark,  Director  of  the  ClevelamI 
School  of  Art,  Henry  Keller,  teacher  of 
painting  in  the  same  institution,  and  Pro- 
fessor R.  H.  Stetson  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  in  Oberlin  very  kindly  agreed 
to  act  as  judges. 

Another  year — for  we  hope  to  make 
such  a county  exhibit  a yearly  event — 
more  emphasis  will  be  put  on  the  sale  of 
objects;  but  for  a first  venture  this  ex- 
hibition Avas  most  successful.  The  Museum 
was  many  times  repaid  by  the  interest 
created  for  an  entirely  new  public  which 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  reached. 

IV. 

Lastly,  I wish  to  speak  of  this  year’s 
one  outstanding  exhibition  of  the  art  of 
an  early  period.  Fitzroy  Carrington  of 
the  Knoedler  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  a 
very  kind  friend  of  the  Museum  for  some 
time.  Not  only  has  he  given  us  an  almost 
complete  set  of  the  Print  Collector’s  Bul- 
letin, but  this  year  he  loaned  us  a collec- 
tion of  fifty  remarkable  prints  from  the 
15th  and  i6th  centuries.  The  group  con- 
tained such  well  known  examples  as 
Mantegna’s  “Entombment”  and  Shon- 
gauer’s  “Christ  and  the  Virgin  Enthroned” 
as  well  as  many  others  which  are  the 
prized  possessions  of  large  museums. 

If  I look  with  covetous  eyes  upon  some  of 
the  treasures  which  are  loaned  to  us,  it 
is  natural,  for  I read  daily  of  the  splendid 
acquisitions  which  other  college  museums 
are  making.  And  I believe  that  it  needs 
only  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
alumtii  for  them  to  see  the  advantage 
to  the  entire  College  it  would  be  to  have 
our  Museum  growing  hand  in  hand  in 
prestige  and  excellence  with  the  rest  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Old  Order 
Changeth 

The  present  number  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  will  be  the  last  issued  under 
the  editorship  of  Dorothy  Hall  'zj.  Miss 
Hall  has  accepted  a publicity  and  teach- 
ing position  at  Antioch  College,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  beginning  September  i. 

Evelyn  I.atham  ’29,  assistant  in  the 
Alumni  Office  for  the  past  three  years, 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  to  Mr. 
Julian  S.  Fowler,  Oberlin  College  Librar- 
ian, for  1935-36. 

The  retiring  staff  extends  its  best  wish- 
es to  its  successors  in  the  .Alumni  Office 
next  year. 


Golf  Tournament 


Johnnv  Landis  *20  won  the  7th  Annual 
Alumni  Golf  Tournament,  June  15,  by 
scoring  a 73,  and  also  the  first  leg  on 
Presidetit  Wilkins’  new  cup.  Johnny  last 
year  won  permanent  possession  of  the 
President’s  first  cup. 

Johnny’s  nearest  competitor  was  his 
brother  Paul  ’23,  who  shot  a 77.  Paul 
was  leading  until  he  struck  the  par  four 
sixth  hole,  where  he  allowed  Johnny  to 
tie  on  the  first  round  and  win  on  the  sec- 
ond round.  Paul  needed  a total  of  13  to 
get  down  both  times  and  Johnny  only  7. 
(At  the  ‘^O”  Club  banquet  Vradenburg 
moved  that  in  the  future  the  alumni  stage 
their  tournaments  without  the  Landis 
boys.  There  was  no  second.) 

E.  A.  Miller,  F.  J.  Lehmann  and  George 
Vradenburg  tied  for  senior  medalist  hon- 
ors with  a score  of  79.  On  the  toss-up, 
E.  A.  Miller  obtained  the  Meriam  cup, 
donated  annually  by  Joe  Meriam  ex’oo  to 
the  alumnus  out  of  college  25  years  or 
more  who  makes  the  lowest  medal  score. 
George  Vradenburg  ’10  won  the  matched 
woods  given  by  Col.  Aaron  Mercer  'ii  to 
that  alumnus  making  the  lowest  medal 
score,  since  Johnny  and  Paul  Landis  had 
each  already  won  a set  and  were  thereby 
ineligible  for  a second. — J.  H.  N. 

To  Found  Negro 
Scholarship 

Carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee responsible  for  the  erection,  this 
spring,  of  a bronze  tablet  marking  the 
centennial  of  higher  education  for  Ne- 
groes in  Oberlin  College,  a permanent 
Committee  of  Negro  alumni  is  in  the 
process  of  being  formed.  This  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mrs.  Shirley  Graham 
McCanns  ’3+.  m’35  is  chairman,  has  a 
double  objective.  It  will  in  the  first 
place  seek  to  interpret  the  true  attitude 
of  Oberlin  in  the  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Negroes,  and  to  foster  greater 
loyalty  to  Oberlin  among  her  Negro 
alumni.  Its  second,  more  tangible,  ob- 
jective is  the  building  up  of  a Scholar- 
ship Fund  that  will  assist  poor  Negro 
students  through  Oberlin.  The  group 
expects  to  begin  its  work  in  the  fall. 

Varsity- Alumni  Base- 
ball, June  15 

Guy  C.  1'hroner  T + 

The  Varsity,  behind  the  steady  pitch- 
ing of  Roger  Sperry,  won  from  the 
Alumni  by  the  score  of  7-r.  The  Alumni 
scored  their  lone  run  by  bunching  three 
of  their  seven  hits  in  the  first  inning; 
thereafter  they  were  helpless.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pitching  of  Sperry,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  game  were  the  errorless 
support  accoriled  him;  the  timely  hitting 
of  Johnny  Copeland  and  of  Captain- 
elect  Hill  Kranigan  who  obtained  a sin- 


gle, doul)Ie  and  triple;  ami  the  great 
exhibition  of  catching  by  Dutch  Reiter. 

For  the  alumni  Cecil  Burnett  ’27 
pitched  a very  good  game.  He  struck 
out  six  and  in  nt)  inning  did  he  allow 
more  than  two  hits.  T'om  W'illiams, 
Captain  in  1930,  covered  himself  with 
glorv  in  the  6th  inning  by  smacking  out 
a triple  and  then  covered  himself  with 
a great  deal  of  dust  by  trying  to  stretch 
his  triple  into  a home  run,  but,  as  the 
poets  say,  his  hopes  died  a-borning.  Irv 
Houck  ’24  looked  particularly  good  in 
the  field,  as  tlid  Tom  Williams,  the 
“home- run”  aspirant. 


New  Appointments 
Announced 

Dr.  Friedrich  W.  Kaufmann  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  German  to  suc- 
ceed Professor  George  II.  Danton,  recent- 
ly resigned,  it  was  announced  following 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
June  17.  Dr.  Kaufmann,  a native  of 
Germany,  received  his  early  education  in 
that  country,  came  to  America  in  1924, 
and  has  been  awarded  his  Doctor’s  de- 
gree by  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
has  taught  in  Elmhurst  College  and  in 
Smith,  and  is  recommended  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  younger  scholars  in  his  field. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Schlesinger  received  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  professor  of  Classics,  an 
appointment  made  necessary  by  the  death, 
three  years  ago,  of  Professor  J.  O.  Lof- 
berg,  and  by  the  leave  of  absence  of  Dean 
C.  N.  Cole  next  year  and  his  prospective 
retirement.  Dr.  Schlesinger  comes  to 
Oberlin  from  Williams  College,  w’here  he 
has  been  assistant  professor. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
two  young  instructors  in  the  Physical 
Education  Department  will  be  found  in 
the  article,  ”1935  Football,”  on  page  315. 
This  represents  a new  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Department:  the  hiring,  prob- 
ably for  three-year  terms,  of  two  younger 
men  who  will  be  especially  effective  in 
the  field  of  student  contacts. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Newell  L. 
Sims,  granted  leave  for  1935-36,  Professor 
E.  D.  Harvev  of  Dartmouth  comes  to 
Oberlin  as  ^’isiting  Professor  of  Sociology 
for  the  year. 

Miss  Erna  II.  Driftmier,  also  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  year,  will  be  re- 
placed by  Miss  Lena  B.  Curtis.  Miss 
C’urtis  holils  her  M.A.  from  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  and  has  completed 
all  work  for  her  I’h.D.  except  her  thesis 
from  New  ^*o^k  University.  She  was  As- 
sociate State  Director  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  in  Michigan  for  six 
years,  and  has  recently  been  doing  part- 
time  teaching  in  New  York  University. 

Dr.  R.  II.  Hoecker  ’28  will  serve  as 
Acting  College  Physician  while  Dr.  Ray- 
mond W.  Bradshaw  is  on  leave.  Dr. 
Hoecker  stiulied  at  W’^estern  Reserve  Med- 
ical School,  interned  at  Lakeside,  and  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic. 


Honorary  Degrees,  1935 


Five  honorary  decrees,  four  of  them  to 
alumni  or  to  those  closely  connected  with 
Oberlin,  were  bestowed  at  Oberlin’s  102nd 
annual  Commencement  exercises.  The 
first  of  these,  to  Owij^ht  J.  Hradley  '12, 
was  asked  by  Dr.  R(»bert  E.  brown  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  3'heolo^y,  who  ad- 
dressed the  President  as  follows: 

“Mr.  President:  I have  the  honor  of 
commending  to  you  a graduate  of  Ober- 
lin College,  in  whmn  \ve  take  a just  and 
genuine  pride,  asking  for  him  a degree 
appropriate  to  his  calling  and  to  his 
achievements. 

“li nfortunately  he  is  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  being  here  in  person  to  receive 
the  degree;  I am  therefore  asking  that  it 
be  conferred  in  absentia. 

“The  son  of  a distinguished  father  in 
the  same  field  of  Christian  service,  lie 
has  made  his  own  peculiar  contribution 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  his  Alma 
Mater. 

“He  has  displayed  capable  leadership 
in  two  of  the  larger  churches  of  his  de- 
nomination. 

“With  deep  insight  he  has  voiced  and 
directed  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  time. 
He  h as  urged  and  used  methods  of  reli- 
gious education  adapted  to  the  necessities 
of  this  generation.  And  in  a significant 
social  ministry  he  has  reached  out  to  a 
large  under-privileged  class,  through  his 
church  in  a great  city. 

“In  view,  therefore,  of  what  he  is  in 
himself,  his  services  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  the  high  promise  of  his  future, 
I ask  you  to  confer  on  Dwight  J.  Brad- 
ley the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.” 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bradley,  the  de- 
gree ^vas  received  on  his  behalf  by  his 
father.  Dr.  Dan  Freeman  Bradley.  Con- 
ferring it.  President  Wilkins  said: 

“Dwight  Jacques  Bradley,  minister  in- 
deed, joyous  crusader,  well  of  water 
springing  up  unto  eternal  life,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.” 


d'he  second  candidate  for  a degree, 
Cieorge  S.  Dickinson  ’09,  c’lo,  was  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens, 
who  said: 

“Mr.  President:  I have  the  honor  and 
the  very  real  pleasure  of  recommending 
for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mu- 
sic an  Oberlin  alumnus  whose  work  as 
teacher  and  research  scholar  in  the  field 
of  music  has  won  him  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. 

“George  Sherman  Dickinson  graduated 
from  Oberliji  College  in  1909  and  from 
Oberlin  Conservatory  in  1910  — just 
twenty-five  years  ago.  As  a member  of 
our  own  faculty  for  several  years,  as  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  V’^assar  College,  and  as 
writer  and  lecturer  in  the  field  of  musi- 
cology  he  has  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self and  is  known  as  one  of  the  greatest 
musicologists  in  America.  Through  his 
scholarly  activities  he  has  brought  honor 
to  his  Alma  Mater,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
in  turn  Oberlin  College  should  honor  him.” 
The  President’s  response  was: 

“(ieorge  Sherman  l')ickinson — master 
musicologist,  challenging  teacher,  re- 
sourceful administrator;  scholarly  medi- 
ator of  a mighty  art,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music.” 

Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch  presented  the 
only  woman  candidate  for  an  honorary 
degree — Miss  Florence  Snell,  of  the  Class 
of  T.S93.  Miss  Fitch  said: 

“Ties  of  friendship  and  of  blood  bind 
Oberlin  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth; 
today  we  have  with  us  a daughter  from 
most  distant  South  Africa. 

“Holding  two  degrees  from  Oberlin 
College,  having  taught  thirteen  years  in 
American  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  later  carrying  on  distinguished  grad- 
uate study  at  Vale  University,  she  became 
Professor  of  Rnglish  Literature  at  Ilugue- 
iu)t  College  in  Cape  Colony  in  the  first 
year  of  its  incorporation  as  a college. 
That  position  she  held  for  twenty-five 


years,  advancing  as  the  institution  ad- 
vanced until  it  attained  rank  in  the  Brit- 
ish University  system  as  one  of  the  consti- 
tuent colleges  of  the  University  of  South 
Africa.  Her  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  wise  counsels  were  potent  in 
making  the  college  worthy  of  this  recog- 
nition. 

“Teaching  college  English  in  a young 
colony,  officially  bilingual,  actually  poly- 
glot, was  a serious  challenge.  She  re- 
sponded with  earnest  effort  to  promote 
the  use  of  cultured  and  scholarly  English 
and  the  appreciation  of  its  rich  literature 
not  only  among  her  students  hut  also 
throughout  the  Colony.  Enthusiastic  pub- 
lic recognition  of  this  and  other  commun- 
ity services  marked  her  retirement. 

“Two  periods  of  resident  study  at  Ox- 
ford, supplementing  life  in  the  Colony, 
have  made  her  doubly  a foster-citizen  of 
the  British  Empire.  She  has  interpreted 
England  and  America  to  South  Africa 
and  is  now  sharing  her  ripened  exper- 
ience with  her  homeland  through  writings 
and  lectures. 

“Oberlin  honors  herself  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  such  an  alumna,  and  rejoices  also 
in  honoring  at  this  time  L.L.S.,  from 
which  society  she  received,  and  to  w’hich 
she  gave,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure. 

“Mr.  President:  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  present  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Let- 
ters Miss  Florence  May  Snell,  penetrating 
scholar,  quickening  teacher,  cooperative 
citizen,  exponent  of  Anglo-American  cul- 
ture in  three  continents.” 

To  this  the  President  responded: 

“Florence  May  Snell,  champion  of  a 
noble  culture,  golden  link  in  a chain  of 
international  amity,  ray  of  our  star  in  a 
far  land  shining,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters.” 

Professor  Clarence  Ward  presented  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters 
George  Henry  Chase,  distinguished  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

“Mr.  President:  I have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters,  an  educator,  adminis- 
trator, and  scholar  who  is  eminent  in 
three  departments  of  learning — the  Clas- 
sics, Archaeology,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  Since 
1916  he  has  held  the  John  K.  Hudson 
Professorship  of  Archaeology  at  Harvard, 
and  for  (he  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  this,  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished university  in  America.  Nor 
have  his  accomplishments  been  confined 
to  teaching  and  administration.  For  as 
many  years  he  has  served  with  distinction 
as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  of  America  and  as  an  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Ann'riidn  Journal  of 
:1  rcharolofjy.  He  is  himself  (he  author 
of  numerous  \v(»rks  in  the  fields  of  the 
(’lassies.  Archaeology.  Ceramics,  Numis- 
matics, and  the  Fine  Arts,  and  he  has 
edited  still  other  works  in  these  fields. 
He  is  a Fellow  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a member  of 
the  American  IMiilological  Association,  the 


Left  to  rliihf.  I eu’is  Mumforcl,  Deon  Georne  II.  Chase,  Miss  Floreoce  Snell, 
President  Wilkins,  Professor  GeorKe  S.  Dickinson  and  Dr.  C.  II.  A.  WaKcr 
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American  IMiilosophical  Association,  and 
the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia. 

“Hut  it  is  not  alone  for  these  achieve- 
ments and  associations,  important  as  they 
are,  that  Olierlin  delights  to  honor  him 
today.  It  is  because  to  genuine  scholar- 
ship he  has  added  the  inspiration  of  a 
great  teacher  and  a modest,  unassuming 
friendliness  toward  the  students  whose 
good  fortune  it  has  been  to  sit  at  his 
feet.  I therefore  present  to  you,  Mr. 

President,  that  rare  combination  of  teach- 
er, author  and  administrator  which  con- 
stitutes what  we  mean  in  the  very  best 
sense  by  the  words,  ‘a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar’ — Dean  George  Henry  Chase  of 
Harvard  University.” 

Conferring  the  degree,  the  President 
said : 

“George  Henry  Chase,  Dean  of  a great 
School  of  many  Arts  and  Sciences;  re- 
creator of  the  rich  life  of  a marble  yes- 
terdav;  welder  of  old  and  new,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters.” 

The  last  degree  was  conferred  upon 
Charles  II.  A.  Wager.  The  candidate 
was  presented  by  Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe, 
who  spoke  the  following  words: 

“It  is  my  duty  at  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  my  inestimable  privilege,  to  pre- 
sent to  you  for  one  of  the  greatest  honors 
Oberlin  College  has  within  her  power  to 
bestow,  one  who  for  the  past  thirty- five 
years  has  bestowed  himself  without  stint 
upon  Oberlin  College.  The  maturity  and 
richness  of  his  scholarship,  the  depth  and 
\NTsdom  of  his  understanding,  the  acute 
and  profound  penetration  of  his  humane 
and  sensitive  and  civilized  appreciation — 
these  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  the 
College  and  the  community.  His  teach- 
ing, for  those  generations  of  students  who 
have  so  truly  worshipped  at  his  shrine, 
has  been  a leading  and  an  illumination. 
By  virtue  of  his  quickening  instruction, 
the  buried  treasure  of  ancient  and  medie- 
val and  modern  literature  has  been  re- 
trieved and  restored,  to  their  immense  en- 
richment and  their  undying  admiration. 

“The  sound  of  his  voice,  heard  in  re- 
membrance, afar  off,  by  those  once  sub- 
ject immediately  to  its  spell,  makes  them 
recall  afresh  the  authority  of  those  utter- 
ances that  thrilled  them  with  the  instant 
revelation  of  truth.  The  clean  and  in- 
cisive rhythm  of  his  prose  ever  summons 
to  their  appreciative  recollection  the 
pungency  and  potency  of  his  gracious 
wisdom.  His  presence  here  before  us,  and 
the  indestructible  remembrance  of  his 
presence  on  the  part  of  those  not  fortunate 
enough  now  to  be  here,  serves  to  identify 
in  living,  illustrious  terms,  what  all  of  us 
mean  when  we  think  and  speak  of  what- 
soever things  are  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
port. 

“Mr.  President,  I present  to  you  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  one  who  has  helped  to  make  col- 
lege teaching  a nobler  profession  than 
ever  it  was  before;  one  who  has  inspired 
his  students  and  his  associates  with  a 
higher  belief  in  life  and  in  themselves; 
one  who  has,  by  his  presence  here  among 
us — long  to  be  continued,  we  devoutly 


liopc — maile  of  Olierlin  College  a more 
gracious  and  admirable  seat  of  learning 
than  it  could  possibly  have  been  without 
him.  I present  to  you  ('harles  Henry 
Adams  Meager.” 

Conferring  the  degree,  President  Wil- 
kins responded: 

“Charles  Henry  Adams  Wager,  as  Vir- 
gil to  Dante,  so,  to  many  a disciple,  diica, 
s'ujnort',  e maestro,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters.” 


Upset  Wooster  Jinx 

WnTIi:N»KRC7  lO,  Obrri.in  I 

.‘\lthough  they  were  facing  a weaker 
team,  the  ^■eomen  went  down  lo-i  to 
Wittenberg  on  Saturday,  May  25.  Poor 
hitting  and  erratic  fielding  were  the  de- 
cisive factors  in  the  defeat.  Fred  Hinz 
hurled  good  ball  for  Oberlin,  allowing 
but  three  earned  runs  and  ten  hits,  and 
passing  a single  batsman.  Poor  support, 
however,  enabled  the  Wittenbergers  to 
make  the  most  of  their  chances. 

Oberlin’s  single  run  came  in  the  ninth 
inning,  with  a double  by  Hranigan,  a 
walk  by  Captain  Landis,  and  a single  by 
Catcher  Reiter.  A further  rally  was 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

ObKRLIN  6,  WOOSTF.R  5 

The  Wooster  jinx  was  finally  broken 
on  June  i when  Oberlin  took  the  Scots 
6-5  on  the  home  field.  This  was  the  first 
baseball  victory  Oberlin  had  been  able  to 
win  from  Wooster  since  1926. 

Two  well-placed  hits  spelled  victory 
for  the  Yeomen.  The  first  was  a tre- 
mendous home  run  from  the  bat  of 
“Dutch”  Reiter,  in  the  third  inning,  which 
scored  three  men  ahead  of  Reiter  and 
wiped  out  the  Scots'  early  lead.  The  sec- 
ond, in  the  fifth,  was  a line-single  over 
second  base  by  Captain  Andy  Landis 
which  permitted  Copeland  and  Mallory  to 


tally.  Rog  Sperry,  back  with  the  ball- 
team  after  taking  part  in  the  Big  Six, 
pitched  air-tight  ball  in  the  pinches,  strik- 
ing out  eight  Scots  and  allowing  but 
seven  hits. 

A threatened  Wooster  rally  in  the 
eighth  was  starved  out  by  Sperry,  who  in 
the  ninth  struck  out  pinch-hitter  Wingerd, 
the  Scot  who  made  the  winning  hit  in 
Obcrlin’s  encounter  with  Wooster  earlier 
in  the  year. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

'I'he  G.  Comings  Memorial  Baseball 
trophy,  awarded  annually  to  the  regular 
with  the  higliest  batting  average  of  the 
season,  went  for  the  second  successive 
year  to  Catcher  Reiter.  Reiter  made  12 
hits  in  32  official  trips  to  the  plate. 


Acting  President 

William  S.  Ament  'lO,  professor  of 
English  in  Scripps  College,  was  in  May 
named  acting  president  of  Claremont  Col- 
leges for  the  year  1935-36.  He  is  serving 
in  the  absence  of  President  James  A. 
Blaiscfell.  In  T933  Ament  was  acting 
president  of  Scripps. 

Mr.  Ament  went  to  Pomona  as  assistant 
professor  of  English  in  1912.  In  1921  he 
returned  to  Oberlin  as  Secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  editor  of  the 
/Ilnmni  Maijazine.  Three  years  later  he 
was  called  back  to  Pomona  as  secretary 
of  the  faculty  and  director  of  the  sum- 
mer session,  and  in  1927  joined  the  origi- 
nal Scripps  faculty  as  professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

The  Claremont  Colleges  include  Po- 
mona, Scripps,  and  Claremont,  wdth  La 
Verne  College  as  an  affiliated  member. 
Today  the  city  of  Claremont  is  one  of 
the  four  largest  centers  of  education  in 
the  West.  Acting  President  Ament  will 
assume  his  duties  September  15. 
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Council  Meets;  Alumni  Hear  Final 
Questionnaire  Report;  Alumni 
Luncheon 


Announced  to  the  Alumni  Council  at  its 
meeting  on  June  17  b}*  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  A’irginia  \'an  Fossan  ’27  as 
Resident  Alumni  Secretary,  to  have  charge 
of  the  Alumni  Fund,  Chapter  activities, 
and  the  Alumni  Marjaziuc,  as  recently  re- 
ported in  the  May  issue.  Miss  Van  Fos- 
san’s  appointment  for  1935-36  was  for- 
mally ratified  by  the  Council. 


Dr.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager 


Mr.  Richard  R.  Fauver  ’17  was  named 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  to  succeed 
Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  as  member-at- 
large  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

James  Wickenden  ’28  reported  from  the 
Junior  Council  three  recommendations: 
1)  that  Commencement  Week  henceforth 
center  its  chief  activities  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  to  encourage  greater  alumni  at- 
tendance; 2)  that  there  be  a closer  affili- 
ation between  the  faculty,  administration 
and  alumni  in  the  formulation  of  College 
policies  and  programs;  and  3)  that  the 
Dix  reunion  plan  be  investigated.  Paul 
Lies  announced  that  several  members  of 
the  Junior  group  were  working  on  rec- 
ommendations for  men’s  housing,  looking 
rather  toward  the  erection  of  small  units 
than  large  dormitories. 

Ill  reference  to  these  resolutions,  it  ^vas 
moved  that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  a faculty  committee  on  the 
possilde  re-trial  of  Saturday  as  Alumni 
Day  at  Cf)rnmencemenl,  and  that  this  com- 
mittee also  cooperate  witli  the  faculty  in 
ifivestigatitig  the  I')ix  plan.  'I'he  findings 
of  the  group  will  then  he  reported  to  tlie 
Alumni  ('ouncil  at  its  February  meeting. 

Mr.  Isaac  Metcalf  repf)rted  briefly  to 
the  Council  r>n  plans  for  the  Marjazitu’ 
next  fall;  Mr.  Ralph  Andrews  on  the 
Alumni  (Questionnaire.  IQr.  W.  F.  liohn 
gave  a summary  of  the  Alumni  Fund’s 
prrjgress  during  the  first  year.  'Fhe  fjues- 
tion  of  an  adjustinertt  between  dues  paid 
to  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Alumni 
Fund  was  discussed,  and  it  \vas  moved  to 


amend  the  Constitution  of  the  Association 
so  that  the  Executive  Committee  or  the 
Alumni  Council  might  have  authority  re- 
garding dues. 

Resolutions  of  appreciation  concerning 
the  work  of  Evelyn  Latham  ’29  and 
Dorothy  Hall  ’27  were  adopted  by  the 
Council.  James  Wickenden  announced 
that  Paul  Lies  ’27  ^vouId  succeed  him  as 
president  of  the  Junior  Council  next  year. 
Appreciation  was  also  expressed  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  to  the 
Association. 

Thr  Alumni  Mrrting 

A large  audience  gathered  to  see  the 
half-hour  L.  L.  S.  Centennial  Pageant, 
written  by  Miss  Frances  Ilosford  and  di- 
rected by  Miss  Iris  Haverstack,  which 
opened  the  program  of  the  Alumni  meet- 
ing in  the  afternoon.  The  pageant,  en- 
acted in  large  part  by  the  girls  of  the 
present  literary  societies,  was  highly  suc- 
cessful and  provoked  long  applause. 

The  business  transacted  by  the  Council 
in  its  morning  session  was  reported  to 
the  alumni,  and  authorization  secured  for 
the  change  in  the  Constitution  allowing 
the  Executive  Committee  or  Council  to 
handle  the  matter  of  dues.  Five  council- 
ors-at-large  for  the  term  1935-37  were 
named  by  the  Nominating  Committee,  and 
unanimously  elected:  Harley  L.  Lutz  ’07, 
Lawrence  U.  MacDaniels  ’12,  Mrs.  Eva 
Sweet  Kelsey  ’05  (re-elected)  ; D.  Clif- 
ford Jones  ’05  and  Mercy  B.  Hooker  ’13 
(new  members).  Mrs.  Laura  Shurtleff 
Price  ’93  was  named  to  fill  out  the  term 
of  Virginia  Van  Fossan  ’27,  disqualified 
as  councilor-at-large  by  her  appointment 
as  Resident  Secretary.  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Millikan  ’93  and  Keyes  D.  Metcalf  ’ii 
were  re-elected  to  the  Awards  Committee 
for  a three-year  term,  and  Daniel  E. 
Morgan  ’97  named  to  replace  Whiting 
Williams  ’99. 

Miss  Van  Fossan  reported  on  a pro- 
posed change  in  alumni  headquarters  next 
year  from  the  Men’s  Building  to  rooms 
on  North  Main  Street  over  the  Rrvirfuj 
office,  reached  through  the  Oberlin  Inn. 
I'his  location,  besides  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  close  proximity  to  the  Inn, 
will  give  the  Association  (luarters  much 
more  adefiuate  for  meetings  and  social 
events,  as  well  as  for  office  routine.  The 
furnishing  of  the  new  Alumni  Offices,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  financed  largely  through 
class  donalions.  'i'he  ("lass  of  1910  has 
already  subscribed  $25.00. 

Mr.  Isaac  Metcalf  '05,  chairman  of  the 
commidee  on  changes  in  the  Alumni  M(i(j- 
azinc,  reported  plans  for  next  year  of 
eight  issues  instead  of  the  present  ten, 
twenty-four  pages  instead  ol  the  present 
thirty-two,  with  a colored  cover,  many  il- 
lustrations, articles  by  both  faculty  and 
alumni,  a department  of  ('arnpiis  news 
edited  by  a student,  and  a greater  em- 
phasis on  alumni  notes  and  news. 


Ralph  Andrews  ’25  gave  an  effective 
summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Alumni  Questionnaire,  high-light- 
ing the  findings  of  the  Committee  rather 
than  reading  the  Report  in  its  entirety. 
The  complete  text  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  College  for  study  by  the  faculty,  and 
the  separate  reports  of  the  various  Com- 
mittee members  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Alumni  Magazine  next  fall. 

High  point  of  the  Alumni  Meeting 
was  the  final  order  of  the  program,  the 
presentation  of  the  Alumni  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  bestowed  this  year  upon 
Dr.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager,  who  became 
emeritus  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester.  Dr.  Mosher’s  presentation  of  the 
Medal,  emphasizing  Dr.  Wager’s  unique 
contribution  as  a teacher  to  many  gener- 
ations of  Oberlin  youth,  was  answered  by 
Dr.  Wager  in  words  as  appropriate  as 
they  were  few.  The  applause  which  fol- 
lowed was  a moving  tribute  to  the  place 
Dr.  Wager  holds  in  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  be  his  students. 

Alumni  Luncheon 

The  Alumni  Luncheon  was  held  fol- 
lowing the  Commencement  exercises  on 
Tuesday,  June  18,  in  Warner  Gymnasium. 
Approximately  700  attended. 

Following  the  luncheon.  President  Wil- 
kins introduced  James  Wickenden  ’28, 
who  as  president  of  the  Junior  Council 
group  welcomed  the  seniors  into  member- 
ship in  the  alumni  body.  Shelby  Oliver 
responded  for  the  Class  of  1935. 

Dr.  Marston  S.  Freeman  ’85  was  called 
upon  by  President  Wilkins  to  speak  for 
the  Golden  Anniversary  Class,  and  per- 
formed his  task  with  grace  and  distinc- 
tion. Fie  was  succeeded  by  William  S. 
Ament,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  “sil- 
ver coins”  of  1910,  and  by  Victor  Oben- 
haus  ’25,  who  represented  the  “Five  and 
Ten’^  group. 

Several  announcements  were  made  by 
the  President  concerning  the  exhibits  of 
the  Classes  of  1875  and  1885  in  the  Fac* 
ulty  Room  of  the  Library,  and  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibit  of  L.  L.  S.  The  read- 
ing of  a public  program  of  the  L.  L.  S. 
Society  in  1849,  which  proceeded  from 
“Midnight  Musings”  and  “The  Wreck  of 
Mind”  to  “Can  we  be  saved?”  called 
forth  much  mirth. 

Also  announced  at  this  time  was  the 
generous  further  gift  of  $50,000  by  Mr. 
R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  ’91,  to  the  F'tta  Fraser 
Miller  Loan  Fund,  and  the  $250  scholar- 
ship offered  by  the  Class  of  1930. 

The  Medal  hestinved  by  the  French 
Government  for  oulstanding  work  in 
French  this  year  went  to  Madeline  Will- 
emsen  ’35;  the  French  hook  annually  do- 
nated by  the  (’omite  k'rance-.AineriijUC  in 
Strasbourg  \vas  won  by  ElizalH’th  Hunter 
’35.  d'he  Mercer  Prizes  in  economics, 
given  i)y  C'olonel  A.  L.  Mercer  'ii,  were 
awarded  to  Joseph  Ransmeier  ’36  and 
Michael  Hoffman  ’35.  Fhese  prizes  are 
awarded  on  the  understanding  that  the 
student  will  devote  the  foIlo^ving  year  to 
study  in  economics. 

(Concluding  the  program,  President  Wil- 
kins called  upon  Dr.  Charles  H.  A. 
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W’ajjiT,  upon  ^\lu)In  the  ilcj^ree  of  Ooctor 
of  Humane  Letters  had  been  conferred 
during  the  C'onunencenieiu  exercises.  Al- 
though Hr.  Wager  protested  that  he  was 
"miscast  in  tliis  pleasant  comedy  a 
comedy  since  it  had  a happy  ending— his 
audience  did  not  appear  to  find  him  in 
the  Avrong  role  at  all.  I pon  this  genial 
note  Commencement  ended. 


Take  Big  Six  Crown 

Aficr  two  years  of  waiting,  Oberliii 
came  back  strong  to  capture  tlie  15ig  Six 
championsliip  at  the  Conference  track 
and  Held  meet  at  W'oosier,  May  24-25. 
Oberlin  won  52  points  in  the  meet,  or 
itearlv  as  nuicli  as  the  next  two  con- 
tenders (Wooster,  27;  Howling  Green, 
25  3/7)  ittit  togetlier.  .Akron  took 

fourth  place  with  21'. > points. 


made  in  iliis  event  this  year,  for  one 
of  Oherlin’s  three  firsts.  Second  place  in 
the  440  was  taken  by  Bob  \\  eber,  who 
lost  to  Hess  of  Case  by  a stride.  Weber 
also  did  excellent  work  in  the  mile  re- 
lay, but  could  not  (piite  make  up  the  dis- 
tance lost  iiy  poor  baton-passing.  Ober- 
lin took  second  place  in  this  event,  los- 
ing to  Muskingum. 

Fuller  took  ilie  higliesi  scoring  lumors 
for  the  Oberlin  squad  by  winning  sec- 
onds in  both  hurdles.  Jim  Bows  was 
the  second  liighest  scorer,  taking  second 
in  the  loo-yd.  and  third  in  the  220. 

ICight  members  of  the  varsity  s(|uad 
are  lost  to  Oberlin  for  next  year  by  grad- 
uation. Of  these,  fovir — W'illiams,  W'eber, 
Nvickolls  and  Dutton — won  points  in  the 
Big  Six.  In  their  places  will  shine  a 
bevy  of  ’38  stars — victors  in  the  Big  Six 
Frosh  telegraphic  meet.  Among  the 


tov,  a transfer  student,  holds  the  Bul- 
garian national  record  in  the  too,  200 
meters  and  the  broad  jurnj'. 


Dye  Comes  In  First  on  the  Mile,  Big  Six 


Oberlin  placed  in  but  one  of  the  field 
events — Sammy  Barnes’  first  in  the  broad 
jump,  at  23’  In  the  track  events, 

however,  Oberlin  placed  first  in  the  mile, 
second  in  the  440;  second  and  fourth 
in  the  century;  second  and  fourth  in 
the  120-yd.  high  hurdles;  first  in  the 
half-mile;  third  and  fourth  in  the  220; 
second  and  third  in  the  two-mile;  sec- 
ond and  fifth  in  the  low  hurdles;  and 
second  in  the  mile  relay.  This  all- 

around  record  of  excellence  was  not 
even  approached  by  any  of  the  other 
teams.  Sixteen  schools  competed. 

The  most  spectacular  race  of  the  en- 
tire meet  was  the  mile,  in  which  Sher- 
man Dye,  a sophomore,  beat  C'hegwid- 
den,  Wooster’s  unbeaten  rniler,  by  a last- 
minute  spurt.  The  time  was  4:29-6,  the 
best  by  several  seconds  that  lias  been 
done  at  (Jherlin  tliis  year.  Following 
his  defeat  in  the  mile,  Chegwidden  up- 
set the  Conference  record  in  the  two- 
mile.  edging  out  Oberliu’s  Manlove  to 
win  in  9:51.  This  was  the  only  Con- 
ference record  broken  in  the  meet. 

Don  W’illiams  ran  an  excellent  half- 
mile  in  2:0.1,  the  best  time  (Jberlin  has 


’38-ers  of  promise  are  Don  Ray,  speed- 
ster; George  Maxwell,  hurdler  and  pole 
vaulter;  Art  Hammel,  vauller;  Spelman 
and  Robinson,  higli-jumpers ; and  Hris- 
tov,  {juarter-rniler  and  dash  man.  Hris- 


Press  Triumphs 

I.ilirary  ligliiing,  anem  which  the  /ir- 
•vic-w  has  been  ciusacliiig  this  Spring,  is 
at  length  to  he  reformed — lfi,ooo  worth. 
Owing  doubtless  to  the  power  of  the  press, 
the  appropriation  succc.ssf ully  passed  the 
Hoard  of  'I'rustees,  and  is  to  become  an 
accomplished  fact  in  August. 

In  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Park  Thomas 

The  recent  death  of  Mrs.  William  I. 
Thomas  in  Chicago  brings  to  mind  the 
connection  of  the  'Thomases  with  Ober- 
lin. In  1889,  Dr.  Thomas,  a graduate  of 
the  University  of  'Tennessee,  was  called 
to  Oberlin  to  be  head-professor  of  Eng- 
lish. W'hile  there  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  unusual  about  this  appointment 
now,  we  were  not  so  far  away  from 
the  bitterness  of  the  Civil  War  forty-five 
years  ago  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
were  true  Southerners.  Indeed,  there  is 
something  dramatic  in  this  plunging  of 
a young  couple  with  their  background 
into  a community  which  had  been  a hot- 
bed of  anti-slavery  agitation,  a station 
on  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  had 
sent  Company  C to  the  front  in  a war 
regarded  purely  as  a great  moral  issue! 

But  no  friction  seems  to  have  devel- 
oped, and  in  a few  months  the  Thomases 
had  taken  Oberlin,  both  College  and 

town,  quite  by  storm.  They  undoubtedly 
did  more  to  eliminate  sectional  feeling 
than  any  of  us  realized  at  the  time. 

Their  stav  in  Oberlin  was  short  but, 
though  I had  no  personal  ac<(uaintance 
with  Mrs.  Thomas  then,  1 know  how 
well-beloved  she  was.  W'e  shall  all  re- 
member her  not  as  connected  with  the 
peace  and  suffrage  movements  — though 
she  was  a worker  in  both  — but  as  a 
winning  and  charming  person. 

— Laura  Shurtleff  Price  ’93. 


The  Relay,  f3ig  Si.v 


Will  There  Be  More  Centennials  For  the  Women’s  Societies? 

BY  FRANCES  J.  HOSFORD  *91 


1 hat  depends.  If  they  are  needed  and 
wanted  they  will  last.  Otherwise  let  us 
hope  that  they  will  not. 

I'he  men’s  and  women’s  literary  so- 
cieties of  old  Oberlin  met  real  needs. 
They  supplied  the  companionship  of  men 
with  men  and  of  women  with  women,  not 
in  their  laziest  and  most  self-indulsent 
hours,  but  in  sustained  effort;  they 
helped  to  remedy  a serious  lack  in  the 
American  college  of  their  day  by  explor- 
ing  the  great  field  of  English  literature; 
they  trained  their  members  in  the  tech- 
nique of  organization  and  administration. 
Moreover,  they  made  a connection  be- 
tween the  detached  life  of  the  student  and 
the  activities  of  the  outer  world,  in  their 
attention  to  public  speech.  This,  through- 
out the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  para- 
mount means  of  influencing  public  opin- 
ion. It  was  the  time  of  statesmen  like 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun;  of  pulpit  ora- 
tors like  Channing,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Finney;  of  reformers  like  Gough,  Garri- 
son, Wendell  Phillips.  These  fired  the 
ambition  of  college  youth,  and  the  col- 
leges gave  instruction  in  oratory  and  de- 
bate— but  not  to  women,  even  in  Oberlin. 
It  was  the  women’s  societies  that  bridged 
that  chasm. 

The  old  inhibitions  passed  with  the 
passing  century,  but  eager  young  women 
found  new  obstacles  before  them.  There 
were  better  opportunities,  but  better  pre- 
paration was  demanded.  A bachelor’s  de- 
gree, once  all-sufficient,  was  only  the  be- 
ginning. Fellowships  were  offered  in  the 
great  universities,  many  for  men,  few'  for 
women.  L.L.S.  and  Aelioian  rose  to  the 
occasion.  With  much  hard  w’ork  and 
many  small  gifts  they  collected  the  money 
for  tw’o  fellowships,  both  small  and  incom- 
plete, but  both  w'ith  a splendid  record  of 
usefulness.  In  the  fellowships  the  socie- 
ties have  a function  that  lays  strong  hold 
upon  the  unlimited  future,  and  to  in- 
crease these  and  extend  their  benefits  be- 
yond society  limits  would  alone  be  ample 
excuse  for  being. 

A part  of  the  needs  we  have  considered 
still  exist,  and  the  women’s  societies  help 
to  meet  them.  The  great  extension  of  the 
college  resources  has  made  part  of  their 
work  superfluous.  Collegiatis  have  lost 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  oratory  and 
debate  as  a means  of  contact  with  the 
w(»rld,  because  these  have  lost  their  su- 
premacy. 'There  are  now  many  means  of 
reaching — and  of  over-reaching — the  pub- 
lic where  once  there  was  but  one.  And 
even  if  a second  Daniel  Webster  were  to 
come  to  judgment  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stales,  he  could  never  gain  irn- 
infjrtality  by  a Reply  to  Huey  T.f)ng. 

Nevertheless,  as  h)ng  as  women  are  but 
partially  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  the 
new  world  into  which  each  college  gener- 
ation must  come,  a women's  s»)ciety  in  a 
coeducational  college  will  have  its  uses. 
It  would  take  a volume  to  treat  this  mat- 
ter adequately,  but  a few  random  para- 
gra()hs  may  serve  as  illustration. 


"1  he  new  opportunities  of  w'omen  have 
been  gained  in  a large  measure  by  the 
generosity  of  men  who  like  fair  play; 
some  of  these  are  slipping  away  through 
the  greed  and  craft  of  men  of  the  other 
sort,  and  some  have  never  been  used  to 
the  full. 

A new  trend  in  modern  life  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  more  and  more  of  the 
w'orld’s  money  is  being  spent  by  women. 
There  is  a tragical  side  to  this  when  we 
consider  the  huge  fortunes  amassed  by  the 
toil  of  the  underprivileged,  and  going  to 
heiresses  no  longer  controlled  by  condi- 
tions and  trustees,  and  knowing  no  bet- 
ter use  for  money  than  to  buy  titles  and 
divorces,  with  an  unrecognized  by-pro- 
duct of  anarchists.  These  are  of  no  im- 
mediate concern  to  Oberlin;  what  does 
concern  us  is  that  in  most  households  the 
family  buying  has  passed  from  the  grand- 
fathers to  their  granddaughters,  so  that 
women  are  very  generally  the  controllers 
of  the  family  finances.  Now  the  inexor- 
able fact  about  a dollar  is  that  if  you 
spend  it  for  one  thing  you  cannot  spend 
it  for  another.  It  happens  too  often  that 
the  most  plausible  salesman  is  the  one 
who  gets  the  dollar.  The  heads  of  de- 
partments of  economics  and  psychology  do 
not  always  know'  this,  but  the  go-getters 
who  control  the  radio,  w'rite  the  adver- 
tisements, and  interview  the  lady  of  the 
house  know  it  very  well. 

Women  do  not  know  enough  about  their 
local  government — state,  county,  towuiship. 
They  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
management  of  their  regional  infirmaries, 
orphans’  homes,  sanatoria,  jails.  They 
are  not  quick  to  perceive  dangerous  in- 
vasions of  their  legal  rights  unless  they 
are  personally  affected,  because  they  do 
not  give  them  attention  until  they  strike 
home.  The  college  curricula  are  of  in- 
creasing aid,  but  they  cannot  do  what  an 
alert  group  of  young  w’omen  might  do  for 
themselves. 

If  I w’ere  dictator,  I w’ould  in  one  par- 
ticular revive  the  rigid  attitudes  of  olden 
times — regarding  public  speaking.  The 
only  difference  would  be  that  while  wo- 
men w'ere  once  absolutely  barred  from 
oratory  and  debate,  I would  make  these, 
with  much  training  in  voice  and  expres- 
sion, an  absolute  requirement  for  them. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  day  of  great  ora- 
tory seems  to  have  passed,  the  voice  is 
still  a potent  factor  in  life,  and  a wo- 
man’s voice,  properly  trained  anti  used, 
is  an  exquisite  instrument.  These  are 
times  when  every  intelligent  woman  has 
occasion  to  address  an  audience.  Whether 
she  makes  a speech  through  the  radio  or 
reads  a treasurer’s  report  in  a parlor,  she 
should,  if  she  has  anything  to  say,  be  able 
to  present  it  convincingly.  And  if,  as 
often  happens,  her  speech  is  directed  to 
an  audience  of  one,  this  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  making  it  agreeable. 

In  the  early  days  of  T.T.S.  women 
asked  <|uestions.  In  1840  I'dizabeth  Trail 
asked  why  a woman  in  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land might  address  an  audience,  while  a 


woman  in  nineteenth  century  America 
might  not.  What  if  modern  L.L.S.  should 
ask  why,  when  Oberlin  has  an  excep- 
tionally strong  department  of  physical 
education  for  women,  she  must  make  shift 
to  do  W'ith  a totally  inadequate  gymnas- 
ium; or  why,  w’ith  hundreds  of  women 
paying  full  tuition,  she  has  no  depart- 
ment of  domestic  science?  When  Miss 
Frail  asked,  men  took  the  question  for  a 
pleasantry,  and  laughed;  it  was  eighty 
years  before  they  squarely  faced  it,  but 
then  they  made  the  right  reply.  Things 
move  faster  now,  so  that  if  the  modern 
Elizabeth  Frails  were  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions they  W'ould  have  reason  to  hope  for 
a reply  long  before  2015. 

I know  of  a university  which  keeps  a 
Roll  of  Honor  to  register  and  preserve 
the  names  and  achievements  of  its  out- 
standing women.  I know'  of  a college 
w'hich  maintains  a collection  of  antique 
costumes,  not  merel}'  as  a convenience  for 
dramatics  and  pageants,  but  in  proper 
preservation,  w'ith  names  and  dates,  a con- 
tribution to  history.  Neither  one  of  these 
activities  has  been  protected  by  patent. 

What  I have  said  must  be  understood 
as  mere  suggestion,  to  be  used  if  any  part 
chance  to  have  value,  to  be  speedily  for- 
gotten otherw'ise.  With  this  proviso  mav 
I add  that  my  thoughts  have  turned  to- 
ward forms  of  society  activity  which 
would  be  helpful  to  all  Oberlin  women, 
and  this  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
I w'ant  the  societies  to  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  Oberlin  College,  for  whatever 
increases  the  social  value  of  one  half  of 
the  student  body  %vill  assuredly  do  that. 
May  I say,  then,  that  if  the  societies  have 
a long  future  before  them  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a reorganization  into  something 
like  a federation  of  clubs,  w'ith  perhaps 
an  interlocking  membership  which  would 
permit  a temporary  migration  from  one  so- 
ciety to  another  if  a desired  topic  of  study 
could  thus  be  secured.  A group  thus 
organized  has  no  need  of  limitation  of 
numbers,  for  divisions  can  be  formed  and 
dropped  as  occasion  demands.  The  para- 
mount condition  of  entrance  should  be  the 
desire  to  learn  and  the  willingness  to 
work.  Social  barriers  always  attract  so- 
cial climbers. 

One  ivord  more.  The  original  consti- 
tution of  L.L.S.  claimed  that  its  object 
was  the  “promotion  of  literature  nnJ  re- 
Ugion''  Many  have  smiled  at  the  (juaint 
and  crude  expression,  and  many  have 
w'ondered  what  those  girls  meant.  Was 
it  a “sop  to  Cerberus”  or  was  it  a parrot- 
like repetition  of  a well-worn  phrase? 
Neither,  I think.  The  content  of  the  word 
in  question  has  changed  enormously,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  other  great  w'ords,  but 
the  subse(iuent  history  of  the  girls  who 
founded  L.L.S.  shows,  I thitik,  that  they 
had  a conception  of  an  Eternal  Unity,  and 
a conviction  that  all  worthy  human  ef- 
fort is  in  some  way  articulated  with  it. 
Such  attitudes  make  for  permanence, 
h'phemeral  philosophies  produce  ephemeral 
results. 


1935  FOOTBALL 

Oberlin  has  an  attractive  home  schedule  for  next  hall,  and  if  the  team  is  able  to 
get  in  condition  for  tlie  first  game  or  two,  prospects  should  be  fairly  bright  for  a suc- 
cess fid  season. 


SCHEDULE 


Oct. 

5 

Rochester  at  Oberlin 

Oct. 

12 

.Marietta  at  Oberlin 

( )ct. 

19 

Hamilton  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Oct. 

2b 

Case  at  Cleveland 

Nov. 

2 

Wittenberg  at  Oberlin 

Nov. 

9 

Wooster  at  Wooster 

Nov. 

lb 

Kenyon  at  Gambier 

Nov. 

23 

Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin 

Two  new  instructors  are  being  added  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
next  Fall  and  should  be  of  great  assistance  in  rounding  out  the  entire  program  of  in- 
tercollegiate and  intramural  athletics,  and  required  physical  education  classes. 

Mr.  Roy  Oen  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1933,  where  he 
maiored  in  Physical  Education.  During  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  the  director 
of  physical  education  and  athletics  at  Hihbing  High  School,  Hibbing,  A'linnesota, 
where  he  has  been  most  successful  in  establishing  a fine  all-round  program.  During 
his  undergraduate  years,  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete  and  was  captain  and  center  of 
the  University  football  team  in  1933.  At  Oberlin  he  will  assist  in  all  phases  of  the 
physical  education  program  and  will  assist  Coach  Ilutler  by  taking  charge  of  the  var- 
sity line  in  football. 

I'he  second  man  to  be  added  to  the  staff  is  Richard  E.  Jamerson,  who  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  Rice  Institute  in  1932.  He  made  letters  as  a halfback  in  football 
and  as  quarter-miler  in  track  as  an  undergraduate  at  Rice.  He  secured  his  M.A.  from 
Columbia  in  1934.  During  the  past  year  he  has  been  instructor  in  physical  education 
and  coach  of  football,  basketball  and  swimming  at  James  Hogg  Junior  High  School, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  part-time  instructor  in  health  education  at  the  University  of 
Houston.  Mr.  Jamerson  is  an  unusually  vcr.satile  young  man  in  the  physical  education 
field.  In  the  Fall,  in  addition  to  his  teaching,  he  will  have  charge  of  the  freshman 
football  team. 

A complete  football  team  and  one  over  was  graduated  this  June,  and  one  other 
letterman  is  transferring  to  Ohio  State,  so  that  Coach  Butler  has  only  six  lettermen  to 
use  as  a nucleus  for  his  team  this  Fall.  It  will  be  a difficult  task  to  replace  such  men 
as  Captain  ^Voodward  and  Rogers  at  guards,  James  at  center,  Hinz  and  Ryan  at 
tackles,  Dutton  and  Shaw  at  ends,  and  Oliver,  Pfaff,  Ludwig,  Smith  and  Landis  in 
the  backfield.  The  returning  lettermen,  however,  were  among  the  mainstays  of  the 
team  last  year  and  should  be  especially  valuable  this  Fall.  Captain  Sam  Cooper  and 
Barnes  are  returning  ends,  Wickenden  at  tackle  and  Baley  at  center.  The  backfield 
will  of  necessity  be  built  around  Rudolph  and  Zellers — Oberlin’s  two  fast  halfbacks  of 
last  year.  Nor  is  the  outlook  too  dark,  when  the  promising  juniors  who  had  some  sea- 
soning last  year  are  considered.  Borden,  Meese,  Medlar,  Smith  and  Beers  gaineil 
some  valuable  experience  in  the  line,  and  Cook,  Copeland,  Mason  and  Portman  were 
used  frequently  in  the  backfield.  In  addition  to  the  juniors,  there  will  be  a willing 
and  eager  bunch  of  sophomores  coming  on  to  help  fill  the  vacant  ranks.  Spears,  Isaacs, 
Kirtland,  and  Kennedy  look  good  in  the  line  and  Harrison,  Cooper  and  Robson  should 
develop  into  good  backs. 

Ticket  prices  for  our  home  games  next  Fall  will  be  as  follows:  Reserved  Stadium 
seats  $1.00  and  General  Admission  75  cents,  including  tax.  Mail  orders  should  be 
sent  to  the  Athletic  Ticket  Office,  Warner  Gymnasium,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Make  checks 
payable  to  Oberlin  College,  and  enclose  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  for  return  of 
tickets.  I icket  orders  will  be  filled  in  order  received  beginning  September  10. 


Some  Alumni  Books 


Boss  Rule:  Poriraits  in  City  Politics. 
By  J.  T.  Salter.  270  pp.  New  York: 
Whittlesey  House,  McGrawHIill  Book 
Company.  $2.50. 

'Phe  author  describes  himself  on  the 
title  page  of  this  remarkable  book  as 
‘‘Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  Wisconsin,”  but  Boss  Rule 
is  not  the  product  of  a cloister.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  Brain  Trust  ever  penetrated 
more  deeply  behind  the  veil  that  tradi- 
tionally separates  the  academic  world 
from  the  world  of  practical  politics. 

Fortified  with  a fellowship  from  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  Profes- 
sor Salter  got  a year’s  leave  of  absence 
from  his  university  and  journeyed  to 
Philadelphia  to  make  a study  of  men  and 
methods  rather  than  conventional  forms. 
For  fifteen  months  he  hung  about  City 
Hall  and  the  political  clubs  observing  the 
“natural,  honest-to-goodness  politician  as 
he  is  in  everyday  life.” 

flis  technique  was  one  that  will  at  once 
commend  itself  to  newspaper  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  this  field  and 
make  them  wonder  why  so  few  of  them 
ever  thought  of  doing  the  same  thing.  He 
simply  went  to  the  “career  men”  in  the 
Vare  organization,  the  ward  leaders  and 
their  understudies,  and  having  somehow 
won  their  confidence — a substantial  ac- 
complishment in  itself  for  a professor 
with  a notebook — and  promised  them  that 
their  names  would  not  be  used,  learned 
the  story  from  their  own  lips. 

Obligingly,  then,  they  led  him  about  to 
the  polling  places,  to  the  magistrates’ 
courts,  where  he  might  confirm  with  his 
own  eyes  all  that  they  had  told  him. 

The  result  is  a book  which  might  bor- 
row the  title  of  Cecelia  Beaux’s  autobi- 
ography, Background  fwiih  Figures.  The 
background  is  that  of  cobblestone  politics 
in  a city  ruled  for  generations  by  a 
powerful  machine  relying  for  its  support 
on  services  rendered,  sometimes  to  power- 
ful interests  at  the  top,  more  often  to 
needy  men  and  women  at  the  bottom.  The 
figures  are  the  party  workers  in  the  pre- 
cincts, where  most  of  the  battles  of  urban 
democracy  are  won  and  lost:  Tony  Nicol- 
lo,  the  “People’s  Friend”;  Timothy  Flana- 
han,  the  good  neighbor;  Nicholas  Fish- 
bourne,  Rosie  Popovitz. 

I'hey  are  different,  as  human  beings 
are  different — and  no  artist  ever  painted 
more  striking  portraits  than  Professor 
Salter — but  as  politicians  they  have  many 
traits  in  common.  They  stick  everlasting- 
ly at  their  job.  Having  lived  for  years 
among  their  constituents,  they  have 
learned  to  know  their  wants.  They  have 
a flair  for  getting  along  with  people. 
'J'hey  understand  perfectly  that  “politics 
is  the  science  of  the  possible.”  'Fhey 
know  the  meaning  of  loyalty — to  an 
organization,  to  the  winners.  'Fhey  take 
orders,  and  ask  no  (luestions.  Such  ideals 
as  “good  government”  or  “economical  ad- 
ministration” are  ordinarily  as  remote 
from  their  daily  rounds  as  the  stars  at 
night. 


Everlastingly  they  render  services.  Pro- 
fessor Salter  seems  to  have  made  it  his 
business  to  ask  every  leader  he  talked 
with  for  a list  of  the  favors  he  had  done 
his  voters  during  the  previous  day,  week 
or  month.  An  order  on  a welfare  agency 
for  food.  A word  to  the  magistrate  about 
the  chap  who  had  been  arrested  for  speed- 
ing. Sprinklers  attached  to  fire  hydrants 
in  Summer  for  the  children.  A letter  of 


John  T.  Salter  *21 

introduction  to  the  Sage  Brush  Oil  Com- 
pany for  the  fellow  who  wants  a job.  An 
assessment  reduced.  A marriage  license 
dated  back  a year  before  the  child  was 
born  so  as  to  save  the  mother’s  reputation. 
These  are  the  stuff  of  which  a division 
leader’s  days  and  nights  are  made  be- 
tween elections,  these  the  coin  with  which, 
more  often  than  with  real  money,  he  buys 
his  votes. 

Many  of  his  services,  of  course,  are  of 
a more  sinister  character.  The  author  of- 
fers a lively  portrait  of  the  man  of  action 
he  chooses  to  call  Nicholas  Fishbourne. 
From  Nick’s  career  it  is  immediately  evi- 
dent that  a division  leader’s  life  is  not 
all  an  affair  of  Christmas  baskets  or 
dancing  with  wallflowers  at  a ball.  An 
unwitting  disciple  of  the  “Solid  for  Mul- 
hooly”  school,  he  believes  that  “one  elec- 
tion officer,  well  in  hand,  is  worth  a score 
of  voters  on  the  half  shell.”  On  election 
day  Mr.  Salter  observes  him  “assisting” 
166  out  of  177  voters  to  cast  their  ballots 
on  the  new-fangled  machines,  ignoring  the 
protests  of  Pinchot  watchers. 

But  Nick’s  favors,  like  those  of  so  many 
of  his  counterparts  in  other  cities,  come 
to  their  full  bloom  in  the  magistrates’ 
courts.  (Jamhiing  cases  are  satisfactorily 
adjusted  with  the  magistrates  and  the  po- 
lice. 'Fhe  way  of  the  friendly  transgres- 
st)r  is  made  easy.  Once,  when  refused  a 
favor  himself,  Nick  was  so  mad  with  liis 
own  leader  he  “told  him  to  lake  his  job 
in  (’ity  Hall  and  go  to  hell.”  All  he 
had  asked  him  to  d(»  was  to  “speak  to  a 
judge  that  1 couldn’t  speak  to  in  behalf  of 


a young  man  that  had  stolen  a mere 
.$200!”  Professor  Salter  obtained  from 
Nick’s  “Number  2 attorney,”  who  helped 
him  in  some  of  his  more  difficult  cases, 
this  authentic  accounting  of  expenses  in 
connection  -with  an  accident  case — a truck 
driver  who  had  crushed  an  iceman 


against  a telephone  pole: 

Detective  Craig  $10.00 

Tinke  and  Company,  2 motor  cycle 

policemen  20.00 

Tim  C.,  a deputy  coroner-investiga- 
tor, told  the  coroner  the  death 

was  accidental,  & 15.00 

Ditto  later  5.00 

Ditto  later,  another  5.00 

Irish  sergeant  at  Forty-third  and 
Tuppen  Streets.  (He  was  nice 
to  us — gave  us  the  records.  Told 

us  who  we  could  fix.  &)  5.00 

In  addition  I paid  $135  toward  fu- 
neral expenses  of  the  dead  man  135.00 
In  these  and  a hundred  other  ways, 
honorable  and  dishonorable  (“I  can  count 


on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,”  says  Profes- 
sor Salter,  “those  politicians  out  of  the 
several  hundred  to  whom  I have  talked 
who  have  been  bothered  by  their  con- 
sciences”), Nick  and  his  fellow-vote- 
brokers  make  good  on  their  contracts 
with  their  people.  In  normal  times  they 
cash  in  on  election  day. 

But  of  late  times  have  not  been  normal. 
It  was  hard  for  Nick  to  hold  his  wet 
urban  Irish  in  line  for  Herbert  Hoover 
when  A1  Smith  was  in  the  running,  but 
he  did  it,  400  votes  to  33. 

Roosevelt  made  it  even  more  difficult 
for  the  old-type  division  leaders  in  the 
Republican  wards,  already  beset  by  the 
discontent  born  of  the  depression.  To 
their  constituents  the  free  exercise  of  the 
franchise  had  never  been  so  vital  a thing 
as  bread  and  butter,  jobs  and  favors. 
Now,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  local 
springs  from  which  these  had  flowed  for 
so  long  were  drying  up,  a far-off  Presi- 
dent at  Washington  had  struck  the  rock 
and  bidden  the  living  waters  gush  forth, 
like  rivers  of  honey,  sweet  to  the  taste  of 
the  humble  voter,  but  sour  in  the  mouth 
of  Nick  Fishbourne  and  Tony  Nicollo. 

Mr.  Salter  sees  Philadelphia — and  the 
political  world  of  which  it  is  but  a 
microcosm — in  transition.  He  thinks  the 
government  will  move  increasingly  close 
to  the  people,  until  the  citizen  comes  to 
“associate  the  city  with  the  maintenance 
of  his  individual  and  family  welfare.” 
The  costs  of  such  a venture  do  not  great- 
ly disturb  him;  he  is  (luite  content  to  see 
taxes  doubled  or  trebled  if  by  so  doing  the 
cities  can  meet  Walter  l.ippmann’s  con- 
dition for  the  good  life:  “^'ou  can  heat 
Tammany  Hall  permanently  in  one  way, 
by  making  the  government  of  the  city  as 
human,  as  kindlv,  as  jollv  as  'J'arnmany 
Mall.” 

He  closes  with  some  very  rosy  predic- 
tions along  this  line,  the  fullillment  of 
which  must  seem  to  observers  who  do  not 
breathe  the  ozone  of  Wisconsin  yet  a long 
way  off.  But  the  enduring  things  in  his 
hook  are  not  his  conclusions,  or  his  fore- 
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cr.sts,  hut  his  observations.  Of  these  he 
writes  confidently  in  his  introduction: 
“Hecause  1 write  about  real  men  in 
politics,  anil  flesh-and-blood  voters,  and 
jjive  details  aiid  incidents  for  the  most 
part  as  I have  personally  observed  them 
to  be,  I think  that  whatever  value  this 
volume  may  possess  \vill  be  permanoit.” 
'rony  Nicollo  and  Nick  Fishbourne 
will  lake  their  place  along-side  Jethro 
Hass  and  Plunkett  of  Tammany  Hall. — 
Harold  Phelps  Stokes — Book  Review,  New 
York  Times,  June  9,  1935. 

The  Mi\d  and  Societa'.  By  Vilfredo 
Pareto.  Translated  from  the  Italian 
by  Andrew  Bongiorno  and  Artliur 
Livingston.  Four  volumes,  2,033  pp. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co. 
$20.00. 

Andrew  Bongiorno  of  the  Oberlin 
English  faculty  appears  as  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  monumental  Trattato 
di  Sociologia  Generate  by  the  Italian 
sociologist  Vilfredo  Pareto.  This  great 
work  appeared  in  Italian  in  1916,  in  a 
French  edition  in  1917,  and  finally,  un- 
der the  title  The  Mind  and  Society,  this 
year  in  English. 

Pareto’s  work  is  generally  conceded  by 
reviewers  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  thought  in  mod- 
ern times — “it  is  perhaps  destined  in  this 
generation  to  have  an  influence  as  great, 
or  greater,  than  that  of  the  systems  of 
Comte  and  Spencer  in  theirs.” 

“Pareto’s  greatest  contribution  to  so- 
ciology,” says  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  Mav  26,  “is  prob- 
ably that  to  scientific  method.  This 
contribution  is  twofold:  his  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  method  and  aims  of  so- 
cial service  and  the  model  he  sets  in 
adhering  to  the  ideals  he  lays  down.” 
His  book  embraces,  however,  not  scien- 
tific principles  merely,  but  discussions  of 
religion,  politics,  history,  morals,  sex, 
philosophy,  science,  psychology,  language, 
literature,  art  and  ideals. 

The  work,  in  four  volumes,  runs  into 
the  neighborhood  of  a million  words,  and 
is  well  furnished  with  footnotes.  If  the 
work  itself  is  monumental,  the  transla- 
tion thereof  is  hardly  less  so. 

|[^^i 

Administrative  Legislation  and  Educa- 
tion. By  Frederick  F.  Blachly  ’ir  and 
Miriam  Oatman  Blachly  ’12.  The 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1934.  Pp.  XV.,  296. 

It  is  without  doubt  true  that  adminis- 
trative law-making,  and  administrative 
adjudication  are,  of  all  the  phases  of 
government,  the  most  dynamic,  the  most 
currently  important,  and  the  least  under- 
stood. The  growth  of  the  independent 
administrative  body  in  our  federal  system 
has  forced  the  slow  introduction  into  the 
law  of  new  conceptions  of  the  distribu- 


tion of  power,  riiwarled  at  every  turn  by 
the  established  courts,  jealous  of  their 
prerogative  of  interpreting  the  law,  and 
extremelv  reluctant  to  part  with  any  of 
it,  such  boilies  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  I rade  C ommis- 
sion,  anti  to  a considerably  less  extent,  the 
Power  C'ommission,  the  Communications 
C'ommission,  and  the  other  more  recent 
creations  have  nevertheless  carved  out 
for  themselves  a definite  and  tremendously 
important  position  in  our  governmental 
structure.  They  are  still  a new  thing, 
but  they  have  come  to  stay. 

It  is,  therefore,  a very  timely  study 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blachly.  Without  in  the  least  in- 
tending to  belittle  the  style  and  organiza- 
tion of  their  work,  it  may  fairly  be  called 
a handbook  of  the  subject.  Each  aspect 
of  the  problem  is  discussed  from  an  his- 
torical as  well  as  from  an  analytical  point 
of  view,  thus  giving  a balanced  picture 
with  some  perspective.  Apparently  every 
source  available  has  been  carefully  exam- 
ined in  gathering  the  data  which  is  pre- 
sented, and  in  forming  the  conclusions. 
We  may  guess  that  the  task  of  uncover- 
ing the  necessary  material  was  no  small 
one,  as  it  is  not  ordinarily  possible  to  find 
the  principles  which  have  molded  our 
practice  in  any  separate  form;  indeed 
even  today  the  established  organs  of  gov- 
ernment, especially  the  courts,  are  reluc- 
tant to  admit  that  such  things  as  “sub- 
legislation,” “administrative  adjudica- 
tion,” and  “judicial  lawmaking”  even  ex- 
ist. In  spite  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  ferreting  out  the  material,  the  authors 
have  presented  us  with  a comprehensive, 
well-balanced,  and  carefully  ordered 
study*.  Especially  worthy  of  note  is  the 
care  which  has  been  taken  to  give  both 
sides  of  every  controversial  question,  as 
well  as  to  give  more  than  one  definition 
of  an  elusive  process  or  rule. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a short  review  to 
emphasize  all  the  interesting  and  excel- 
lent points,  many  of  them  very  original, 
which  the  work  brings  out,  but  one  thing 
in  particular  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  be 
especially  notable  and  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, and  that  is  the  discussion  of 
control  of  the  agencies  of  administrative 
legislation  and  adjudication.  In  any  gov- 
ernmental body,  tbe  question  of  limitation 
of  power  is  fundamental  under  our  sys- 
tem. but  in  too  many  cases  the  care  of 
scholars  is  only*  how  to  give  the  bodv 
power,  not  how  to  curb  it.  The  authors 
are  to  be  commended  for  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  control  question,  and  for  in- 
troducing some  challenging  and  thought- 
ful opinions  on  the  matter.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  they  did  not  liave  the  benefit 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  NRA  case  to  work  from,  as  it  is  an 
extremely  pertinent  opinion.  But  we  may 
hope  that  more  will  be  forthcoming  from 
Mi.  and  Mrs.  Blachly  on  these  questions 
which  are  as  current  as  the  morning 
paper,  and  far  more  important. 

— Michael  Lindsay  Hoffman  ’35. 


First  Novel 

I’rofessor  K.  A.  jelliffe’s  first  novel, 
ShiillnrU  l.tim/),  will  he  piihlihlied  hy  the 
Marshall  Jones  ('ompany  of  lioston  on 
October  12.  Advance  orders  for  the  book 
are  now  heiiiK  taken  by  Haylor’s  and 
A.  G.  Comings  & Son.  In  addition  to  the 
rcgnlar  edition  at  $2.00,  there  will  be  a 
limited  autographed  edition  in  a special 
binding  priced  at  $2.50. 

Professor  Jciliffe’s  second  full-length 
play,  Rrfu/je,  was  produced  by  the  Ober- 
lin Dramatic  Association  late  in  May. 


Celebrate  “Fifty-fifth” 


Three  “Oberlin”  couples  in  Los  Ange- 
les, California,  celebrated  on  May  15 
their  fifty-fifth  w’edding  anniversaries. 
They  were  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  T. 
Burnell  ’75  {Mary  A.  Frayer  ’76),  who 
were  married  May  15,  1880;  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Lewis  ’76,  married  April 
14,  1880;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Ven- 
num  ’75,  whose  wedding  dav  was  July 
I,  1880. 

The  group  met  for  luncheon  at  the 
Burnell  home.  Also  present  were  Mr. 
James  M.  Marks  ’75  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs. 
Merritt  Starr  of  Pasadena,  and  Mrs. 
Caroline  S.  Johnson  h’15  of  Altadena. 
Mr.  Burnell  read  a poem  of  his  own 
composition  written  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  party  indulged  in  spirited 
reminiscence  of  their  Oberlin  days. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Burnell  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  teaching,  social  work 
and  the  ministry.  They  have  three  daugh- 
ters living  and  six  grandchildren.  Mr. 
Vennum,  a retired  banker  from  Western 
Nebraska,  and  Mrs.  Vennum  have  four 
daughters  and  seven  grandchildren.  Judge 
Lewis,  who  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Minnesota,  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  have  two  sons,  two  daughters  and 
seven  grandchildren. 


St.  Louis  Meetings 


During  the  past  twelve  months  two 
meetings  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  St.  iTHiis  have  been  held.  The 
first  was  an  informal  meeting  in  the  fall 
at  Geradi's  Restaurant,  where  several 
problems  were  discussed,  and  plans  for 
the  year  laid.  George  Brown  ’29  pre- 
sided, with  Helen  MTlls  ’25  acting  as 
sec  re  t a ry  - 1 re  a s u re  r. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  club  was 
held  May  17  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Graham 
C.  Porter  (Lottie  Bose  ’20)  in  Webster 
Groves.  This  was  the  annual  business 
meeting,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year:  Rev.  Charles 
C.  Burger  t’i2,  president;  Mrs.  C'hester 
Mead  (Charlotte  Bowmar  '27),  vice  pres- 
ident; and  George  Brown,  secretar\-treas- 
urer.— (L  11.  B. 


Among  Our  Emeriti 


Herbert  Harroun 

The  retirement  of  Professor  Herbert 
Harroun  removes  from  active  service 
but  fortunately  not  from  continued  use- 
fulness and  Influence,  one  more  of  that 
generation  of  our  Conservatory  faculty 
wlto  have  done  so  much,  during  the  vears 
from  1900  on,  to  establish  and  sustain 
Oberlin’s  reputation  as  a center  of  light 
and  learning.  They  have  contributed 
not  only  to  the  routine  curriculum  of  the 
courses  in  music,  hut  they  have  added 
immeasurably  to  the  Intangible  assets  of 
the  College  as  a whole.  By  virtue  of 
their  strict  artistic  standards  and  their 
genet  al  cultivation  they  have  given  an 
enduring  richness  to  Oberlin  life.  It  is 
a proud  record  for  any  man  to  be  able 
to  look  back  on.  It  is  a high  ideal  for 
those  who  still  have  some  years  of  teach- 
ing service  before  them  to  strive  for. 

Now  that  the  opportunity  offers  to 
lock  back  with  appreciative  recapitula- 
tion over  the  professional  career  of  Her- 
bert Harroun,  those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  intimately  are 
again  reminded  of  the  many-sidedness  of 
his  interests  and  activities.  They  will 
recall  with  genuine  pleasure  his  singing 
in  chapel,  his  sympathetic  instruction, 
his  taste  and  discrimination  in  musical 
literature.  They  will  recall  as  well  his 
uncanny  memory  for  batting  averages, 
his  fondness  for  golf,  his  excellence  at 
contract  , . . In  a word,  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  meet  life  on  manv  of  its 
sides  insteatl  of  merely  on  one  has  helped 
to  give  depth  and  dimension  to  the  con- 
scientious and  devoted  prosecution  of  his 
professional  calling.  His  teaching  has 
been  humanized  by  his  own  broad  hu- 
manity. 

Our  congratulations  to  him,  therefore, 
because  of  what  he  has  already  accom- 
plished. May  he  continue  to  carry  on 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  for  life,  the 
same  courage  and  zest,  that  he  has  shown 
heretofore. 

— R.  A.  Jeiliffe. 


Karl  F,  Geiser 

At  the  dose  of  the  present  academic 
year  Professor  Karl  F.  Geiser,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  ^vill  re- 
tire from  active  service  to  the  College. 
'I  his  service  has  extendetl  over  a period 
of  27  years  which,  even  in  the  teaching 
profession,  is  a long  time  to  serve  one  in- 
stitution. 

flundreds  and  hundreds  of  his  former 
students  representing  many  student  gener- 
ations will  learn  of  his  retirement  with 
keen  regret,  realizing  that  time’s  march 
has  made  the  services  of  this  honored  and 
beloved  teacher  unavailable  to  oncoming 
youth. 

Dr.  (Reiser’s  life  has  been  one  of  well- 
rounded  service.  Primarily,  he  has  de- 
voted Ids  capacities  to  his  teaching  duties 


with  deep  conscientiousness  and  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  high  standards  of  perform- 
ance. His  students — I fortunatelv  was 
one  can  scarcely  forget,  even  though 
buffeted  in  a crisis-ridden  world,  his 
eagerness  to  instruct,  his  patience  \vitli 
those  whose  Immaturity  made  initiation 
to  the  knowledge  of  men  a difficult  and 
delicate  process,  his  ability  to  provoke 
thought — or  at  least  mental  activity — in 
the  most  casual  and  irresponsible  mind, 
his  prodigality  in  spending  of  his  own 
time  and  strength  for  any  student  who  re- 
vealed the  inner  spark  of  desire  to  ex- 
plore beyond  the  narrow  orbit  of  “re- 
quired courses”  and  credit  hours.  All 
these  qualities  and  others  of  sterling 
worth  his  students  will  remember  and 
treasure. 

Perhaps  no  more  significant  observation 
upon  Dr.  Gelser’s  career  could  be  made 
than  that  of  another  professor  of  political 
science  in  a well-kno^vn  university  and 
a man  of  wide  knowledge  of  men  and 
public  affairs.  Me  said  Dr.  Geiser’s  in- 
fluence had  led  more  of  his  students  to 
undertake  useful  careers  in  public  service 
and  allied  fields  than  is  probablv  the 
case  with  any  other  teacher  in  a compar- 
able position  throughout  the  country. 
Surely  there  is  a no  more  valid  test  of  a 
teacher’s  worth  than  his  ability  to  inspire 
his  students  to  achieve  useful  careers. 

Dr.  Geiser  has  not  been  content  to 
carry  on  only  his  teaching  duties  and  his 
share  of  administrative  work.  But,  true 
to  the  traditions  of  his  profession,  he  has 
made  noteworthy  contributions  to  his 
chosen  field  of  knowledge.  There  is  not 
space  here  even  for  a bare  listing  of  his 
written  works,  but  these  have  earned  him 
a place  within  the  fraternity  of  scholar? 
who  undertake  work  for  its  own  sake 
rather  than  for  material  gain  or  popular 
acclaim. 

During  a busy  life  he  has  given  gener- 
ously of  his  time  and  talents  to  his  com- 
munity. A student  of  the  problems  of 
government,  yet  by  no  means  aloof  or  un- 
willing to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
public  office  and  to  apply  his  knowledge 
in  practical  ways,  he  has  served  his  town 
with  devotion  and  characteristic  whole- 
heartedness. 

Dr.  Geiser  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
employ  his  energy  and  abilities  in  highly 
useful  Avays.  But  he  can  now  look  back 
over  his  many  years  of  active  service  to 
Oberlin  College  with  the  firm  assurance 
that  he  has  walked  with  honor  and  in- 
tegrity as  his  guides  and  has  had  as  his 
high  goal  the  making  of  the  world  a bet- 
ter place  because  he  has  lived. 

And  one  word  more — he  has  always 
been  true  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
aiul  to  his  own  philosophies,  lie  has  not 
run  with  the  crowd  to  gain  dubious  se- 
curity Avilhin  the  herd,  nor  has  he  bowed 
his  head  to  passionate  verdicts  of  the  day 
to  which  he  couhl  not  in  faith  assent. 

His  hosts  of  friends  and  former  students 
Avish  him  long  and  happy  years! 

— Leyton  K.  ('arter  ’14. 


Arthur  E.  Heacox 

Teachers  may  come  and  teachers  may 
go,  hut  Oherlin  goes  on  forever  changed 
because  of  them.  Though  that  ever-roll- 
ing stream  of  Time  has  a relentless  way 
of  bringing  to  a close  the  teaching  days 
of  those  who  have  long  and  faithfully 
served  Oberlin,  though  the  last  Blue 
Book  he  corrected,  the  last  lesson  given, 
and  teaching  be  over,  yet  the  ideas  and 
ideals  live  on  In  the  hearts  of  the  chosen 
students  who  have  caught  a glimpse  of 
the  vision  that  sustained  the  teacher 
through  the  years.  Professor  Arthur  Ed- 
wartl  Heacox,  whose  retirement  came  in 
June,  should  have  a good  deal  of  satis- 
faction in  the  record  of  his  forty-two 
years  with  Oberlin.  At  least  his  many 
frientls  have.  They  recall  his  consistent, 
conscientious,  patient,  and  inspiring  teach- 
ing.  They  recall  his  enthusiasm  that 
could  make  the  “behaviourism”  of  a si.x- 
four  chord  as  fresh  and  wonderful  as  to- 
morrow’s sunrise.  Mr.  Heacox  had  the 
faculty  of  hewing  straight  to  the  line, 
cutting  to  the  heart  of  the  business  in 
hand.  Under  his  leadership  the  Theory 
Department  of  the  Conservatory  has  been 
shaped  and  reshaped  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  serious  student.  Harmony 
was  made  vital  by  its  transformation 
from  an  exercise  of  wits  and  erasing,  to 
a realization  of  living  tone  and  key- 
board patterns.  In  this,  Mr.  Heacox  was 
an  American  pioneer,  and  his  text,  Har- 
mony  for  the  Eye,  Ear,  and  Keyboard 
was  the  forerunner  of  many  imitations. 
Added  to  his  teaching  which  has  brought 
great  honor  to  Oberlin,  was  a keen  ex- 
ecutive ability.  His  judgment  in  the 
policies  of  the  Conservatory  has  always 
been  sought  and  valued.  During  Director 
Shaw’s  absence  in  this  last  semester,  Mr. 
Heacox  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  head  of  the  Executive  Council. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heacox  will 
enjoy  these  coming  years  and  that  some 
of  their  gloriously  planned  trips  may  be 
even  more  glorious  in  their  realization. 
Some  of  us  are  selfish  enough  to  hope 
that  an  authoritativ^e  American  text  on 
Fugue  will  appear.  No  one  knows  the 
problems  and  their  practical  solution  bet- 
ter than  vou,  Mr.  Heacox. — James  Husst 
Hall  ’14. 


C.  Winfred  Savage 

Oberlin  Class  of  ’93  produced  a bril- 
liant arrav  of  scholars,  attorneys,  mis- 
sionaries, physicians,  preachers,  statisti- 
cians, professors,  and  home-makers,  many 
of  whom  are  famous.  Of  the  names  of 
42  men  and  45  women  jjradualed  in  that 
year,  but  two  appear  in  Who's  Who  for 
*935-  L-  Dana  Durand  and  Charles 
Winfreil  Sa\'age.  Beginning  his  teach- 
ing career  as  an  instructor  of  Latin  in 
the  old  Prep  School,  and  later  at  Shady- 
side  Academy  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
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m;uU*  a record,  he  rvas  calleil  by  Oherlin 
to  lead  in  Pliysical  halucation  tor  meti  in 
tile  College,  wliere  lie  lias  created  a tra- 
dition for  good  sportsmanship,  for  hon- 
est athletics,  anil  for  physical  develop- 
ment, not  for  prizes  and  temporary 
glory,  hut  for  the  Iniilding  of  an  all- 
armmd  manhood. 

It  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  our  mod- 
ern education  that  it  becomes  one-sided. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  cultivating  mus- 
cles of  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
brain  of  putty.  Mr.  Savage  and  the  de- 
partment of  physical  development  at 
Oherlin  have  made  their  work  contribute 
to  high  scholarship  and  high  character. 
From  their  courses  have  gone  iiut  men 
who  have  been  noted  not  only  for  ex- 
cellent records  in  athletics,  bttt  for  all- 
around  sterling  personality.  .\nd  Pro- 
fessor Savage  has  been  a missionary  of 
such  ideals  in  all  of  the  colleges  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  nation.  His  member- 
ship in  the  several  national  and  regional 
Associations  and  his  presidency  itt  two 
of  them,  his  influence  in  the  national 
committee  on  rules  for  the  playing  of 
football  and  basketball  has  been  of  far- 
reaching  value,  helping  to  save  those 
games  from  brutality  and  commercialism. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Savage  have  for  years 
been  most  influential  in  the  development 
of  Chautauqua  and  especially  the  Con- 
gregational House  and  the  School  of 
Physical  Education  in  that  great  center 
of  summer  recreation.  Both  of  those 
charming  people  and  their  children  have 
been  ideal  citizens  of  Oberlin,  entering 
completely  into  the  life  of  town  and  Col- 
lege, and  carrying  on  the  traditions  of 
the  founders  who  sought  to  make  a com- 
munity of  good  people,  intelligent,  happy 
and  CJod-fearing.  In  view  of  the  rule 
of  the  College  that  retires  its  servants 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  65,  it  would 
have  been  a blessing  to  our  Alma  Ma- 
ter if  Charles  Savage  had  been  born  a 
few  years  later  than  he  was. 

— Tfan  F.  Bradley  ’82. 


William  K.  Breckenridge 

With  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Breckenridge  after  forty-five  years  of 
teaching  in  the  Conservatory,  the  fac- 
ulty of  Oberlin  College  loses  from  ac- 
tive service  one  of  its  most  individual 
and  valuable  members. 

Outstanding  in  his  own  particular 
field — as  teacher  of  piano — he  has  been 
no  less  successful  as  pianist  (especially 
in  ensemble  work),  as  organist,  as  ac- 
companist, as  teacher  of  harp,  et  cetera. 

As  pianist  and  teacher  he  has  held 
steadfastly  to  the  highest  ideals — disclos- 
ing in  his  own  playing  a rare  and  dis- 
criminating musicianship,  tolerating  in 
his  pupils  nothing  either  of  shoddiness 
or  sensationalism.  To  express  with  the 
utmost  clarity  and  simplicity,  yet  with 
the  broadest  musical  intelligence,  the  full 
content  of  the  composition  in  hand — this 
has  been  botli  his  ideal  and  his  achieve- 
ment. 


.As  organist  here  in  Oberlin  he  has  an 
unbroken  record  of  fifty  years’  service, 
liaving  begun  his  remarkable  term  of 
thirty-five  years  as  organist  for  First 
Church  in  1885.  How  fine  has  been  his 
contribution  to  the  high  dignity  anti  true 
worth  of  church  music  in  Oberlin  through 
all  these  years! 

Atimirablv  etpiippet!  as  an  accompan- 
ist— his  unusual  tpiickness  as  a reader 
being  matched  by  a ready  and  never- 
failing  technitiue— he  has  always  been  in 
great  demand  in  that  capacity.  One 
wonders  what  the  earlier  Artist  Recitals 
would  have  been  without  his  expert  as- 
sistance as  accompanist  for  all  the  ilis- 
tinguished  singers,  violinists,  and  ’cellists 
of  those  days! 

^'et,  when  all  these  professional  achieve- 
ments hav'e  been  recognized  and  fairly 
evaluated,  it  may  well  be  his  more  per- 
sonal (jualities  that  have  made  the  deep- 
est impression:  his  modesty  both  as  man 
and  musician,  his  keen  wit,  his  original 
way  of  expressing  himself,  his  extraor- 
dinary versatility.  Did  someone  want  to 
get  hold  of  some  unusual  musical  com- 
position, Mr.  Breckenridge  was  sure  to 
have  it  in  his  large  collection.  Some 
rare  semi-precious  stone?  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge knew  in  just  what  obscure,  out- 
of-the-way  little  shop  in  Paris  it  could 
be  found,  ^^'as  the  Library  in  \\^arner 
Hall  a chill,  unlovely  place,  it  was  his 
quick  eye  and  his  sure  hand  that  trans- 
formed it  into  its  present  attractiveness. 

If  we  may  slightly  vary  a familiar 
couplet: 

“He  is  a man,  take  him  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like 
again.” 

— William  Treat  Tpton  ’93. 


R.  T.  Miller  Makes 
$50,000  Gift 

A further  gift  of  $50,000  to  the  Etta 
Fraser  Miller  Loan  Fund  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege has  been  made  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Miller, 
Jr.,  ’91  of  Chicago,  it  ^vas  announced  on 
Commencemeru  I')ay.  The  Fund,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Miller  in  1926  in  honor  of 
his  mother,  now  totals  $200,000. 

Loans  from  the  Etta  Fraser  Miller  Fund 
are  made  at  interest,  and  in  accordance 
with  a definite  schedule  of  repayments. 
VIr.  Miller  believes  that  by  this  method 
the  student  is  both  afforded  excellent 
business  training,  and  given  a greater 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Miller  has  for  over  t\venty-five 
years  himself  been  making  personal  loans 
to  promising  students,  with  very  small 
'losses  even  during  hard  times.  He  has 
also  established  loan  funds  in  honor  of  his 
mother  at  several  other  schools. 


At  Ranch 

VirKinia  \’an  Fossan  ’27,  Kesiilciit 
.Miimtii  Secretary,  is  spcmlinK  the  simi- 
iticr  at  the  'Fitnherline  Ranch,  Arizona. 


William  R.  Castle  Dies 


William  Richard  Castle  h'85,  for  many 
years  a prominent  attorney  and  leader  in 
the  industrial  and  civic  development  of 
Hawaii,  died  at  his  home  in  Honolulu  on 
June  5,  at  the  age  of  86  years. 

Mr.  Castle  attended  Oberlin  two  years, 
1864-66,  later  studied  law  at  Harvard, 
and  received  his  LL.B.  at  Columbia  in 
1873.  'I'hrce  years  later  he  returned  to 
Honolulu  on  the  invitation  of  King 
Kalakua,  to  accept  the  position  of  attorney 
general  of  the  kingdom.  He  held  this 
post  not  (juite  a year.  He  had  an  influ- 
ential part  in  Hawaii’s  trartsition  to  a 
republic,  was  a member  of  the  legislature, 
and  served  on  the  annexation  commission 
which  laid  the  foundations  for  Hawaii’s 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  He  also 
had  a prominent  part  in  a number  of 
civic  and  industrial  enterprises,  and  was 
one  of  Honolulu’s  best-loved  citizens. 

Mrs.  W’illiam  D.  M^estervelt,  a sister, 
survives  him;  he  leaves  two  sons,  and 
several  grandchildren.  Mrs.  Castle  died 
in  1926,  a few  months  after  the  couple 
had  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  an- 
niversary. 


Pittsburgh  Meets 


Members  of  the  Oberlin  College 
Alumni  Association  of  Pittsburgh  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Sea- 
man (Elinore  N.  Jones  ’98)  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  on  May  24,  1935.  The 
gracious  hospitality  of  the  Seaman  home 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  forty- 
eight  Oberlinites  in  attendance. 

After  the  routine  business  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  president, 
J.  C.  Dalzell  ’10;  vice  president,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Schuchman  Engstrom  ’18; 
treasurer,  George  Dougall  ’28;  record- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  ('ora  Stark  Spangler 
’i3-’i5;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Helen  Shultz  Cobaugh  ’27;  representative 
to  the  Alumni  (''ouncil,  Mrs.  Elinore 
Jones  Seaman  ’98;  alternate,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Anderegg  Frost  ’13. 

'i'he  guest  of  Itonor  and  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  Mrs.  Rufus  S.  Emery 
(.Alice  Jones  ’91),  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a trip  around  the  world. 
Mrs.  Emery  spoke  on  the  subject,  “Uber- 
lin  Friends  in  Foreign  Lands,”  and  gave 
a delightful  and  entertaining  account  of 
her  experiences  in  meeting  Oberlin 
alumni  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  and  China. 
She  gave  us  a vivid  impression  of  the 
strong  influence  that  Oberlin,  through 
its  graduates  and  former  students,  is  ex- 
erting in  the  Orient. 

'Fhe  hospitalit}'  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sea- 
man made  the  meeting  an  outstanding 
social  event  for  the  Oberlin  Association 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  Emery's  talk 
generated  a deeper  admiration  and  pride 
in  Oberlin’s  constructive  contribution  to 
world  affairs. 

— C.  S.  S. 
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News  of  Alumni 


a’67-’73 — Cicorge  W.  Kinney,  president 
of  the  Kinney  Levan  C'o.  of  Cleveland, 
died  June  21  at  his  home  in  ^^’iIloughhy. 
Death  was  caused  by  a cerebral  hem- 
orrhage. He  had  been  critically  ill  for 
two  weeks.  Mr.  Kinney  is  survived  by 
three  children.  Brewster  P.  Kinney  of 
Cleveland,  Ralph  P.  Kinney,  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  and  Jeanette  who  is  living  in  W'il- 
loughby. 

’70 — Mrs.  Nellie  Dowd,  wife  of  Rev. 
Quincy  L.  Dowd  of  Lombard,  111.,  died 
on  May  3. 

’80,  t’83 — Rev.  Oramel  \V.  Lucas,  one 
of  the  last  surviving  pioneer  ministers 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  died  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  May  12  in  his  86th  year.  Mr. 

Lucas  went  to  Oregon  immediately  after 
his  graduation  from  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  began  his  first  pastorate 
at  Pendleton.  After  a five-year  pastor- 
ate in  Pendleton  he  went  to  Oregon 
City  where  he  remained  until  1892  when 
he  removed  to  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
His  next  pastorate  was  that  of  the 
Fourth  Congregational  Church,  Oakland, 
now  Calvary  Church,  which  he  served 
until  1897,  "’hen  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Pacific 
Grove,  Calif.  In  1905  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucas  went  to  Berkeley  to  make  their 
home  and  they  were  engaged  for  many 
years  in  work  for  the  Chinese  and  Jap- 
enese  in  the  Bay  cities. 

’82 — Dr.  Abbie  K.  Tuttle  died  March 
13  after  a short  illness  of  bronchial  pneu- 
monia. 

’91,  ’91 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D. 

Wilder  (Gertrude  Stanley)  write  from 
Tehsing,  Sung,  China:  “We  would  never 
know  there  was  an  NRA  out  here  except 
for  the  references  in  the  home  papers 
which  usually  mystify  us  with  their  use 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  We  have 
a permanent  job  that  is  so  abundantly 
worth  while  that  w'e  have  no  thought  of 
depression  except  when  it  reaches  out 
its  long  sinister  arm  and  takes  away  22 
of  our  co-workers.  Having  been  out 
here  for  40  years,  and  Gertrude  for  41, 
we  do  not  talk  so  much  of  children  as  of 
grandchildren,  eleven  of  them.  The 
writer  had  his  fourth  consecutive  winter 
vacation  chasing  the  roe  deer  and  wild 
boar  out  in  eastern  Shansi  last  February, 
and  we  expect  to  have  a summer  vaca- 
tion on  China’s  oldest  sacred  mountain, 
Tai  Shan,  from  which  place  we  hope  to 
visit  the  tombs  of  Confucius  and  Men- 
cius, the  modern  “’Home  of  Jesus,”  a sort 
of  communistic  community  where  all 
guests  are  welcome  free  for  as  ‘long  as 
they  wish  tt)  stay,’  but  custom  decrees 
not  over  a month. 

“C/ertrude  and  a friend  have  collab- 
orated in  publishing  a book  of  singable 
anthems  for  college  choirs  and  her  trans- 
lation of  ‘d'his  is  my  Father’s  World’ 
has  just  been  accepted  for  the  revised 
hymn  book  for  all  China.” 

’94 — Marshall  \V.  Downing,  who  is 
comj)leting  his  25th  year  as  principal  of 
the  .North  High  School,  Syracuse,  N.  V., 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a jiarty  arranged 
bv  teachers  of  (hat  scIuk>I  on  June  8. 
North  High  School  presented  Mr.  Down- 
ing witli  a purse  of  $25.00,  $1.00  for  each 
year  of  his  service.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  leaching  j)rofession  b)r  41 
years;  he  taught  for  six  years  at  Oberlin 


College  and  tiien  became  principal  of 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  High  School.  Mr. 
Downing  remained  there  until  1903 
when  he  joined  the  Faculty  of  Syracuse 
Central  Higli  School.  He  was  appointed 
principal  of  North  High  School  in  1910. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downing’s  (Mary  Tenney 
’94)  son,  Richard  M.  Downing  ex’35j 
has  just  been  graduated  from  Syracuse 
University,  having  majored  in  chemis- 
try and  mathematics. 

’94 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Hinman 
and  their  daughter  expect  to  sail  on  the 
White  Star  steamer,  Britannic,  July  29, 
for  England,  where  they  will  spend  about 
five  weeks,  with  a brief  visit  to  Paris 
and  rural  France. 

’95 — Rev.  Roy  E.  Bowers,  pastor  of 
the  Lakewood  Congregational  Church, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  High  School  Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

c’98 — One  of  Anna  B.  Waterman’s  pu- 
pils, Charles  S.  Welch,  made  his  opera 
debut  at  the  annual  opera  production  of 
the  Institute  April  28  and  29  in  the  Lit- 
tle Theatre  of  Public  Hall,  Cleveland. 
He  appeared  as  the  notary  in  Puccini’s 
opera,  “Gianni  Schicci.” 

s’99 — Andrew  Gavlik  died  at  Du- 
quesne.  Pa.,  May  27.  Born  at  Hankovci, 
Czechoslov'akia,  in  1868,  Mr.  Gavlik 
came  to  America  when  he  was  seven- 
teen. In  1899  he  went  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  and  began  what  was  to  be- 
come his  notable  life  work  at  Duquesne. 
A church  was  organized  in  1901  and  a 
little  later  a chapel  was  built.  A new 
edifice  and  parsonage  were  erected  in 
1926.  Mr.  Gavlik's  career  was  de- 
scribed a few  years  ago  in  a booklet  by 
Ethel  Daniels  Hubbards,  under  the  title. 
The  .-hnericanization  of  Andrew  Gavlik. 

’04,  ’04 — Elizabeth  Irene  Angle,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Myrna  Morrison  Angle, 
was  graduated  from  Carleton  College 
June  II.  Mr.  Angle  is  in  the  advertis- 
ing business  in  Minneapolis. 

’05 — Grove  Patterson  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  Washington  in  April. 

’06 — The  Olmstead  Travel  Camp  for 
girls  left  Oberlin  June  20  on  its  first 
eastern  trip  for  this  summer.  The  route 
this  year  is  through  Pittsburgh,  Cum- 
berland, W’ashington,  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston.  A second  trip  later 

in  the  summer  will  extend  through  north- 
eastern Canada.  This  year  there  are 
fifteen  girls  in  the  party,  coming  from 
Chicago,  Ann  Arbor,  Madison,  Wis., 
('leveland  and  Columbus.  Among  them 
is  Betty  Bartholomew,  daughter  of  Mr. 
aiul  Mrs.  Robb  Bartholomew  ’05  of 

(’leveland.  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
G.  Olmstead  and  (heir  two  sons,  there 
are  six  staff  members,  among  whom 
are  Isabel  Sheehan  ’34  ami  Herbert 
(’lough  ’32. 

’06 — Mary  I).  Uline  was  associate  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Board  of  ('om- 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions  until  the 
meeting  of  (he  (ieneral  (’ouncil  of  ('on- 
gregational  ('lunches  in  Oberlin  in  1934 
at  which  time  she  was  made  a full  sec- 
retary. She  is  going  to  attend  the  sem- 
inar held  in  Mexico  ('ity  this  summer 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ('ornmittee  on 
C'ultural  Relations  with  Latin  America. 


She  is  planning  to  spend  several  weeks 
after  the  seminar  with  American  Board 
missionaries  at  Guatlalajara. 

Miss  Uline’s  avocation  is  social  work, 
and  she  lives  at  South  End  House,  a set- 
tlement. Her  work  there  consists  of  giv- 
ing travel  talks  at  club  meetings  of  wo- 
men, boys  and  girls  of  different  ages. 

’09,  ’09 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  B.  Hayden 
(Hazel  F’etty),  and  their  children,  Jean 
and  Joel,  sailed  June  28  from  New  York 
(’ity.  They  will  spend  three  weeks  mo- 
toring in  England  before  crossing  the 
channel  to  remain  until  September. 

ex’09 — Ethel  Cosgrove  Davidson  writes 
from  Los  Cabezos,  Arizona: 

“I  have  just  ‘done’  the  Chiricahue  Na- 
tional Monument,  the  Wonderland  of 
Rocks,  on  horse-back.  It  has  just  been 
opened  up  and  because  you  have  not 
been  hearing  about  it,  you  may  be 
tempted,  as  I was,  to  let  it  slip  and  push 
on  to  Grand  Canyon.  Don’t.  See  it  this 
summer  if  you  can.  while  most  of  the 
trails  are  still  breath-takingly  adventur- 
ous. Go  see  the  Rocks  by  automobile  too, 
if  you  like,  but  don’t  miss  the  horse-back 
trip.  You  don’t  see  the  inost  grotesque 
or  the  most  impossible  of  the  weird  stone 
columns  from  the  automobile  road  in  the 
first  place,  but  more  important  still,  you 
miss  the  adv-^enture  of  the  thing.  Some- 
how after  one  has  brushed  shoulders 
with  them — the  nature-carved  spires  and 
minarets,  after  one  has  squeezed  oneself 
between  them  and  looked  down  on  for- 
ests of  them  from  some  over-hanging 
ledge — just  riding  past  them,  looking  at 
them  from  an  automobile  seat  is  as  lit- 
tle the  real  thing  as  seeing  them  on  a 
screen  would  be. 

“The  horse-back  trip  starts  about  9:30 
in  the  morning  from  a ranch  called  the 
‘Far  Awa}',’  on  the  edge  of  the  Park. 
One  has  a coffee  pot  or  a canteen  or  a 
box  of  sandwiches  tied  on  behind  one 
and  sallies  out  and  up.  The  ranch  it- 
self is  a mile  above  sea  level  and  the 
trail  leads  up  to  7,000  feet.  At  first  just 
huge,  long-needled  Western  Yellow  pines 
and  snakey,  lacquer-barked  Menzenita 
bushes  and  scorched-looking  Madrona 
trunks  kept  us  interested.  Then  beyond 
these  and  above  them  rocks  began  tow- 
ering, thin  sheets  of  rock  on  their  edges 
sometimes;  great  round  rocks  balanced 
by  a point  on  a supporting  column  some- 
times; massive  round  fortress  towers  too. 

“We  had  lunch  in  the  shadow  of  the 
most  amazing  of  the  Balanced  Rocks. 
And  hov:  good  that  coffee  was!  Then  we 
left  the  horses  in  a ravine  and  went  on 
foot.  We  climbed  and  clambered  and 
gasped  at  what  we  saw.  Always  there 
was  the  sheer  loveliness  of  far  blue  hills 
and  orange-streaked  desert.  There  were 
Punch  and  Jmly,  grimacing  at  each 
other,  huge  heads  on  slender  necks.  We 
saw  them  through  a pointed  stone  arch — 
a cathedral  arch.  .And  there  was  a snub- 
nosed W’illiam  'Fell's  son,  with  a huge, 
round  ajqde  perched  on  his  head.  'Fhere 
was  Queen  Mary  in  her  ubicpiitous  tur- 
ban. 'There  was  a iluckling  with  out- 
stretched beak.  And  ten  luindred  thous- 
and more  strange  shapings  that  await 
naming. 

“It  was  good  to  clamber  about  on  foot 
from  one  womlerland  to  another,  after 
an  hour  of  tilling.  And  it  was  just  as 
good  to  climb  back  on  our  horses  when 
\vc  had  made  our  devious  way  back  to 
them.  'The  trip  back  is  along  a path  the 
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Park  Service  lias  just  cut,  a five-f(Kit  shelf 
near  the  top  of  an  almost  perpeiuliciilar 
moontaiii  side,  with  a view  to  the  depth 
of  the  canyon." 

Mrs.  Davidson  lives  at  2914  45II1  St., 
i\.  \V.,  WashiiiBlon,  D.  C. 

.\lvin  Pelton,  supervisor  of 

phvsical  edtication  in  the  Seattle,  W’ash- 
iiimon,  public  schools,  is  on  the  list  of 
visiting  instructors  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Summer  School,  Seattle.  Mrs. 
Pelton  was  general  chairman  of  the  an- 
nual Northwest  District  Convention  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  Assoc- 
ation  held  in  Seal'tle  February  15  and  16, 
one  of  the  largest  physical  education 
meetings  ever  held  in  the  Northwest. 

’i(, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Beebe 
Mart’in  ’76,  (Helen  White)  [85,  have 
announced  the  marriage  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  to  Mr.  Allan  Rood  on  June  8 
in  ’ Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Rwd  was 
graduated  from  the  Carnegie  Library 
School  in  1916  and  has  been  chief  in- 
structor in  library  work  with  children, 
School  of  Library  Science,  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Mr.  Rood  is  a grad- 
uate of  C)berlin  College  and  Harvard 
University. 

‘i  j — Professor  Farrington  Daniels, 
husband  of  Olive  Bell  Daniels,  was  Ba- 
ker non-resident  lecturer  in  chemistry  at 
Cornell  University  from  February  i to 
June  I.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniels  and 

their  four  children  also  enjoyed  trips  to 
New  York  City,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
other  places  nearer  Ithaca.  They  expect 
to  tour  through  New  England  in  June 
before  returning  to  their  home  in  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Dorothy  Swift  '12,  Helen  Swift  Gu- 
lick  ’14,  Marion  Slater  Leonard  ’ii,  Clar- 
issa Fairchild  Cushman  ’ii  and  Olive 
Bell  Daniels  enjoyed  having  dinner  to- 
gether in  Ithaca  on  May  18. 

’14 — Floyd  E.  Radabaugh,  for  the  last 
six  years  executive  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral V.  M.  C.  A.,  Cleveland,  and  for  the 
last  21  years  on  the  staff  there,  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Toledo  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  to  become  its  acting  general  secre- 
tary. 

’15 — Martin  Dodge  has  recentl}'^  be- 

come associated  with  Walter  Dorwin 
Teague  in  the  field  of  industrial  design. 
His  office  is  located  at  210  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

’16 — Professor  Charles  D.  Giaque  has 
resigned  as  professor  of  health  and  phys- 
ical education  at  Boston  University  to 
accept  a similar  position  at  George  Wil- 
liams College  in  Chicago. 

*16 — Hortense  M.  Davis  received  her 
Master’s  degree  in  psychology’  from  the 
(.jraduate  School  of  Western  Reserve 
University  in  June. 

*17 — Callie  Ruth  Bronson  was  mar- 
ried on  May  4 to  Cyrus  R.  McCatter  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Catter are  living  at  434  North  98th  Ave- 
nue. Omaha,  Nebraska. 

’17 — Anne  M.  Lewis  received  her 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Classics  from 
\\’estern  Reserve  LTniversity  on  June  12. 

’18 — Katharine  Hayden  Salter’s  “Bitter- 
sweet” appeared  in  the  Saturday  Rcvicnjj 
of  l.ileratiirf  in  June.  She  also  had  an 
article  in  Scribners  for  June  entitled, 
"How  Can  ^’ou  Believe?” 

'21 — W’h  it  field  Andrew’s  represented 

the  City  National  Bank  of  New  York  at 
the  national  bankers’  convention  in 
Omaha.  He  also  visited  his  mother  and 


sister,  .Mrs.  Harriet  Clark  Aiulrews  '85 
and  Ksiher  Andrews  Johnson  '12,  dvirin;; 
Commencement. 

c’22 — Birdie  Holloway  will  be  an  as- 
sistant in  the  public  school  music  depart- 
ment of  the  Woman’s  C’ollcge  of  the 
University  of  North  C’aroUna  next  year. 

'23 — On  March  28  a daughter,  Janice 
lone,  was  lM>rn  to  Mr.  anil  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Schaefer  (lone  Schulenberg) , Oakwood 
Drive,  South  Hills,  C’harleston,  West 
\irginia.  Roy,  Jr.,  was  four  years  old 
in  October. 

’24 — Kurt  Leidecker  reports  that  he  has 
been  appointetl  American  editor  of  the 
international  Education  Re^'ic^''s  special 
issue  commemorating  the  birthday  of 
W.  T.  Harris.  He  is  also  contributing 
an  article  and  a bibliography  to  a simi- 
lar volume  to  be  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Philosophical  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Leidecker  expects  to  re- 
turn to  Rensselaer.  Polytechnic  Institute 
next  year  to  teach  German. 

*25 — Helen  M.  Lehmann  received  her 
certificate  in  public  health  nursing  from 
the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University,  in  June. 

’27 — Dr.  David  L.  Dial  will  be  at  the 
New  Haven  Hospital,  New'  Haven,  Conn., 
next  year  on  a fellowship  in  neuropath- 
ology  granted  by  the  General  Education 
Board.  Dr.  Dial’s  address  will  be  Dept, 
of  Pathology,  New  Haven  Hospital,  New' 
Haven,  Conn. 

’27 — Rudolph  R.  Siegfried,  husband  of 
Mary  Smith  Siegfried,  died  in  Ashta- 
bula, May  28.  Mr.  Siegfried  had  been 
an  industrial  engineer  w’ith  the  General 
Industries  Co.  in  Elyria  for  ten  years.  He 
was  a graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology'  and  was  called  to  Elyria 
in  1925  to  establish  the  Bakelite  Mould- 
ing division  of  General  Industries.  Mr. 
Siegfried  is  also  survived  by  a little 
daughter,  Mary  Ann. 

’27,  m’35 — Betty  Bacon  and  Werner 
Bromund  were  married  in  Fairchild 
Chapel  June  29.  Dean  T.  W.  Graham 
performed  the  ceremony.  For  the  past 
three  years  Betty  has  been  the  secretary 
and  recorder  in  the  office  of  Dean  Gra- 
ham. Mr.  Bromund,  who  received  his 
Master’s  degree  from  Oberlin  in  June,  is 
an  instructor  in  New  York  University. 

’28 — Douglas  D.  Lew'is,  brother  of 
Wilbur  G.  Lewis  '23  and  Glenn  F.  Lewds 
’33,  died  in  Charity  Hospital  in  Cleve- 
land June  17  after  two  months’  illness 
of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy.  Until  re- 
cently he  had  been  employed  as  a com- 
mercial illustrator.  Besides  his  brothers, 
he  leaves  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  L.  Lewis  of  Cleveland. 

’28 — W'inifred  R.  Cheney'  has  recently' 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peoples  College  in  Europe  for  this 
summer.  Miss  Cheney  will  be  in  charge 
of  a gro\ip  of  young  people  to  study’  cul- 
tural and  social  developments  in  seven 
of  the  European  countries.  'Fhe  Amer- 
ican Peoples  C'ollege  was  founded  seven 
years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  a group 
of  progressive  .American  educators  inter- 
ested in  bringing  about  a lietter  interna- 
tional understanding  anil  in  making 
European  study  and  travel  possible  for 
young  .Americans  of  limited  means. 

’28 — Sister  Marie  Joannes  ((Jertrude 
Hughes)  received  her  Master’s  degree 
from  W’estern  Reserve  University'  in 
June. 

c’28 — Mrs.  Homer  J.  Eberle  announces 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Elizabeth 


Stuart,  to  Clyle  I..  I■■ret■2c•,  on  June  4 i" 
Franklin,  Oliio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irene 
are  at  home  at  Miami  Valley  Cliaulau- 
ipia,  Franklin,  Ohio. 

’28— lA'erett  D.  Hawkins’  article,  “Dis- 
missal C'ompensatioii  in  Foreign  (,oun- 
iries,”  appeared  in  the  Monthly  i^hor 
Review  for  April,  1935*  , 

»28— A son,  John  Montgomery  Kyle 
HI,  was  born  February  3 in  New  York 
City  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kyle,  Jr., 
(Virginia  Tuxill).  The  Kyles  are  liv- 
ing at  342  East  58th  Street. 

’28 — Dr.  J.  Periam  Dnnton,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  for  tlie  past  twa 
years  holder  of  a Carnegie  fellowship 
for  research  at  tlie  Graduate  Library 
School,  [University  of  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  and  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Colby  College,  Waterville, 
Maine.  Dr.  Danton,  who  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago this  year,  will  take  up  his  new 
duties  about  August  i. 

’29 — Donald  P.  Rogers  has  been  granted 
a national  research  fellowship  in  botany 
for  study  at  Harvard  University. 

’29 — C.  Francis  Alter  is  spending  the 
summer  in  Columbus  where  he  is  work- 
ing on  the  thesis  for  his  Master’s  degree. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alter  are  living  at  249 
i6th  Avenue,  Columbus. 

’29 — During  the  last  year  Ralph  Ells- 
worth has  been  studying  toward  his 
Doctor’s  degree  at  the  Graduate  Library 
School,  University  of  Chicago,  on  a uni- 
versity fellowship.  He  has  been  awarded 
a research  assistantship  for  further  study 
during  the  year  1935-36.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  (Theda  Chapman  ex’30)  are 
planning  to  spend  the  summer  in  Colo- 
rado at  their  regular  position. 

’29 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moody 
(Dorothy  Shaw)  announce  the  birth  of 
Mary  Jane  on  May  ro  at  Middletown, 
Conn.  Mr.  Moody  is  teaching  French 
and  Spanish  at  his  alma  mater,  Wesleyan 
University. 

’29 — A son,  Richard,  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wolfenden  (Josephine 
Vance)  of  Oxford,  England,  on  May  16. 

’29 — Faith  Peirce  is  spending  several 
weeks  this  summer  in  Europe,  and  will 
tour  Spain,  France  and  Italy  by  automo- 
bile. 

’30 — Mary  Margaret  Rhodes  is  plan- 
ning to  study  at  Columbia  University  this 
summer  and  will  live  with  Eleanor  Lom- 
bard ’30  who  is  doing  part-time  work  and 
study  at  C'olumbia.  Their  address  is  Apt. 
iiL,  601  W'est  113th  Street,  New  A'ork 
City.  ('Eeiephone,  C'alhedral  8-8155). 

m’30 — 'I'ze  'Euan  C'hen,  who  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1934,  has  been  reap- 
pointed Sterling  Research  Fellow  in 
Zoology  at  Yale  University. 

’30— Elizabeth  Luck  and  Elton  E.  C'ook 
were  married  in  ('incinnati  June  i.  Mrs. 
C'ook  has  been  associated  with  the  C'in- 
cinnati  Nursing  Foundation  of  the  Babys’ 
Milk  Fund.  I'!Iton  received  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree from  Yale  and  is  at  present  engaged 
in  research  work  at  the  Merrill  Chemical 
C'orporation  of  ('incinnati. 

’30 — Richard  I’.  Metcalf  has  received  a 
fellowship  in  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  C'hicago. 

'3* — John  B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  was' gradua- 
ted in  June  from  the  School  of  Medicine, 
Western  Reserve  University. 

’31 — Ruth  ('.  Rockwood  will  continue 
her  graduate  study  in  geology  and  geo- 
graphy at  Oberlin  next  >ear. 
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’31 — The  marriage  of  Mary  Virginia 
Spear  to  Robert  E.  Kiehl  took  place  June 
28  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents  in 
Leonia,  N.  J.  Obcrlin  graduates  present 
at  the  ^vcdding  were  Mrs.  Gordon  E. 
Dunlap  (Evelyn  Spear  ’28),  Miriam 
Strong  ’31,  Ruth  Sheppard  ’31,  Margaret 
Kluge  ’31,  Herbert  Morse  '32  and  Robert 
W.  Hunt  ’35.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kiehl  are 
making  their  home  in  Leonia. 

'31 — hranklin  T.  Peters  has  received  a 
fellowship  in  chemistry  at  Vale  Univer- 
sity. 

’31,  ’34— Mr.^  and  Mrs.  Richard  H. 
Long  ’ofi,  (Edith  Summerbell  ’07),  an- 
nounce the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Summerbell,  to  Dudley  B,  Reed, 
Jr.,  ’31  on  June  8 at  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Dudley  is  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley B.  Reed  ’03,  (Clara  J.  Jones  ’oi-’o4), 
of  Chicago,  HI. 

’31 — Margaret  Stevens  will  continue  her 
fellowship  in  geology  and  geography  at 
Clark  University  next  year. 

’3* — The  School  of  Medicine  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University  senior  prize  in 
obstetrics  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Edwin  A. 
Lawrence.  This  prize  is  the  income  from 
the  fund  given  by  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Garvin. 

’Si-^Lyle  Craine’s  graduate  assistant- 
ship  in  geology  and  geography  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  will  be  continued 
for  another  year. 

’31 — Alice  Louise  Grisw'old,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  L.  Griswold  ’94, 
(Frances  L.  Fitch)  ’94,  and  formerly  as- 
sistant head  nurse  at  Hanna  House  of 
I'niversity  Hospital,  Cleveland,  was  mar- 
ried to  John  G.  Young  June  22  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Youngstown. 

’31 — Forest  D.  Adams  was  graduated 
in  June  from  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 

c’32 — Charles  Vogan,  a Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  organist,  sailed  on  the  LaFayctte 
the  latter  part  of  June.  He  will  spend 
the  summer  studying  in  Paris. 

’32 — Harold  D.  Burns  was  graduated 
in  June  from  the  School  of  Law,  Western 
Reserve  University. 

’32 — Reed  S.  Dunham  is  with  a new 
bureau  which  the  United  Press  has  es- 
tablished in  the  Toledo  Nc^s-Bce  Build- 
ing. A large  part  of  his  work  consists  of 
writing  radio  news  broadcasts.  Reed  left 
the  Lorain,  Ohio,  Journal  one  week  be- 
fore editorial  workers  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Newspaper  (iuild  were 
locked  out— or  struck,  as  you  look  at  it. 

’32 — .Vlvin  V.  Beatty  has  received  a 
reappointment  of  the  Blandy  Farm  Fel- 
lowship in  Botany  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

’32,  ’34,  c’35 — Betty  Freeman  and  John 
F.  Haines  were  married  June  19  in  Fair- 
child  ('liapel,  Oberlin.  'Fhe  wedding 
ceremony  was  read  by  Professor  (darence 
Ward.  'Fhe  wedding  march  was  played 
by  Professor  James  Husst  Hall  of  the 
Conservalf)ry.  Miss  Ruth  Freeman  c’37, 
sister  of  the  i^ride,  was  maid  of  honor. 
'Fhe  briile  is  a member  of  this  year’s 
senior  class  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  was  a graduate  of  the  (a)llege  with 
llu*  (’lass  of  1934.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haines 
will  live  in  Springfield,  Ohio. 

’32 — Ricliard  Irwin  has  been  granted  a 
graduate  scholarship  in  Ettglish  at  Ober- 
lin College. 

’32 — !‘'orinal  r)rdination  of  Russell  I'. 
Loesch  to  the  (’ongregational  ministry  was 
held  Mav  28  in  Pilgrim  C’hurch,  (’leve- 
land.  'Fhe  ordination  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Philip  Srnead  IBrd,  |)astor  of  the 
(’hurch  of  the  (’ovenant.  Am(»ng  the 
guests  itivited  for  the  service  were  Rev. 


Fred  L.  Hall  of  the  Ohio  Conference  of 
C ongregalional-Christian  Churches,  Dean 
Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the  Ciraduate 
School  of  Fheology,  President  Ernest 
I latch  Wilkins,  Rev.  Rav  (Jibbons  ’24  of 
Boston,  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Clapp  ’87  of 
C leveland.  Mr.  Loesch  was  graduated 
from  Andover-Newton  Theological  School, 
Newton,  Mass.,  and  will  continue  as  as- 
sociate pastor  of  a Congregational  church 
in  Boston. 

32— Laura  A.  Mick  has  received  a fel- 
lowship in  history  at  Ohio  State  ITniver- 
sity. 

’32 — Laura  Richards  writes  that  after  a 
not-too-long  vacation  last  fall  she  scouted 
around  to  find  a ne^v  job,  and  a position 
with^  the  Family  Society  in  New  Haven 
fell^  into  her  lap.  She  has  been  with  that 
Society  since  October  and  expects  to  stay 
in  New  Haven  for  another  winter  at  least. 
Laura  is  living  at  84  Howe  Street,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

’32 — Robert  E.  Tuttle  has  been  reap- 
pointed Susan  Linn  Sage  Graduate  Schol- 
ar in  Philosophy  at  Cornell  University. 

’32 — Champ  Ward  has  been  granted  a 
scholarship  in  philosophy  at  \’ale  Univer- 
sity. 

’32 — Charlotte  Elizabeth  Hockins  and 
Donald  R.  Longman  were  married  in  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  on  June  22.  Robert  L. 
Smith  ’33  of  East  Orwell,  Ohio,  was  an 
usher.  Mrs.  Longman  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1932 
and  received  her  Master’s  degree  from 
Radcliffe  in  1933.  For  the  past  year  she 
has  been  instructor  in  English  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester.  Donald  is  an  alum- 
nus of  Oberlin  College  and  a graduate 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University.  He  is  instructor  in 
business  administration  at  Clarkson  Col- 
lege of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

’32 — J.  Margaret  Pocock  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Library  Science 
degree  from  the  W^estern  Reserve  Univer- 
sity School  of  Library  Science  in  June. 

’32,  ’34 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  f.  C.  Stratton 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Jean  Crosby,  to  Ellwvn  M.  Bails  on  May 
13  at  Middletown,  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bails  are  living  in  Chicago. 

c’33 — Evelyn  M.  Beach  gave  two  reci- 
tals this  past  year  at  the  Hope  Memorial 
Chapel,  Holland,  Michigan.  The  first 
was  a trumpet  recital  on  February  20  in 
\vhich  Miss  Beach  included  compositions 
by  Haytln,  Bach,  Handel,  Goeyens  and  J. 
MoiKjuet.  On  April  15  she  gave  a piano 
recital  and  included  on  the  program  were 
compositions  by  J.  S.  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Liszt  and  Debussy. 

’33 — Allen  T.  Bonnell  has  been  granted 
a (jerman  exchange  fcllo\vship  for  study 
of  economics  in  (lermany. 

’33 — John  R.  Brown,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
doing  graduate  work  in  chemistry  at 
Oberlin  for  the  past  two  years,  has  i)een 
granteil  a scholarship  in  chemical  engi- 
neering at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
'’J'echimlogy. 

’33 — Ellen  H.  E.  Jt)htison  has  received 
a scht)larship  in  fitie  arts,  Itistitute  of  Art 
and  Archaeology  at  the  Uniyersity  of 
Paris  for  study  during  tlu’  summer  <jf 
193^- 

’33 — Henry  W'.  Sams  has  been  granted 
a fellowship  in  luiglish  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

’33 — La\'erne  Zimmerman  became  the 
bride  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Shian  in  Fairchild 
(’hapel,  Oberlin,  M«)nday,  June  17.  Helen 
Zimmerman,  sister  of  the  bride,  was  maid 
of  honor.  Dr.  Sh)aii  received  his  degree 
in  medicine  from  the  Ibiiversity  of  Mich- 


igan in  June  and  has  an  interneship  at 
Harpers  Hospital,  Detroit. 

’33 — (Jordon  F.  Mills  has  been  granted 
a graduate  assistantship  in  chemistry  at 
Leland  Stanford  University. 

’33— Arthur  S.  Roe  will  be  a graduate 
assistant  in  chemistry  at  Northwestern 
t’niversity  next  year. 

’33— Faith  Fitch  will  teach  physics  next 
year  at  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

’33— Elizabeth  Voorhees  has  been  spend- 
ing this  last  year  learning  to  teach  the 
social  sciences  in  Detroit.  She  hopes  to 
complete  the  work  for  her  Master’s  de- 
gree in  geography  at  Syracuse  University 
by  fall. 

ex-c’34 — Fred  Hoedl  is  playing  with 
the  Charles  Stenross  orchestra  at  the  Lotus 
(hardens  in  Cleveland. 

34  Helen  13.  Clapesattle  has  been  re- 
appointed teaching  fellow  in  history  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

'34 — Myrtle  Pusey  has  a resident  schol- 
arship at  Columbia  University  for  next 
year.  She  expects  to  work  for  her  Mas- 
ter’s degree. 

’34.  '34 — Katherine  Anne  Hughes  and 
Montgomery  McKinney  were  married 
June  15. 

’34 — Robert  F.  Bryan  has  been  granted 
a fellowship  in  economics  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

c’34 — Mary  Alice  Seelye  will  teach  mu- 
sic next  year  at  the  Town  of  Webb  High 
School,  Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 

’34 — Fheodore  Ropp  has  received  a fel- 
lowship in  history  at  Harvard  University. 

'34 — Cerdric  CJ.  M.  Jones  is  working  in 
the  office  of  Tudor  & Jones,  Weedsport, 
N.  Y.,  “a  jobbing  firm  dealing  in  fence, 
barb  wire,  nails,  etc.”  Cerdric's  address 
is  39  Jackson  St. 

’34 — Gne  week  after  her  sister  La- 
Verne’s  wedding,  Helen  Zimmerman  was 
married  on  June  24  to  Byron  Leighton 
Crowe  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Crowe  is  cashier 
of  International  House,  which  is  connected 
with  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crowe  will  be  in  Chicago  after 
July  I. 

ex’35 — James  Liotta  remembers  his  un- 
dergraduate days  at  Oberlin  with  the  fol- 
lowing poem: 

Oberlin 

When  Spring  returns — over  the  talking 
elms, 

I shall  not  wait  to  hear  what  they  must 

say ; 

Nor  heed  the  tempting  voice  that  over- 
w helms — 

When  Spring  returns — I must  be  far 
away. 

But  not  too  far  to  catch  some  haunting 
strain 

Of  stranger  music  murmured  endlessly — 
"Fhe  sound  of  great  trees  sighing  in  the 
rain — 

Fhe  sleeping  town — the  night’s  traiupiil- 
ity. 

It  is  a tale  that  time  in  silence  tells, 

And  those  who  hear  cannot  with  ease  for- 

'Fhe  soft,  sad  chime  of  distant  chapel 
bells— 

An  archway  poised  in  shadowed  silhouet- 
te. 

From  far  away,  beyond  the  sullen 
street  . . . 

Fhere  comes  a throng  of  memories  bitter- 
sweet . . . 

ex’3() — Martha  'Fhomas  and  Wesley 
Brittan  \vere  married  May  4.  Mrs.  Brit- 
tan  has  l)cen  attetuling  \\’estern  Reserve 
and  Mr.  Brittan  was  graduated  from 
Kent  State  in  June.  Fhe  couple  plan  to 
make  their  home  in  'Ibvin  l.akes,  (3hio. 


AN  INVITATION! 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company  appreciates 
the  patronage  of  the  people  of  Oberlin  and  the  sur- 
rounding community.  It  extends  this  special  invita- 
tion to  them  and  their  families  to  make  use  of  its 
various  departments. 


THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS 
BANK  COMPANY 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


The  Alumni  Fund — 1 Year 

To  date  there  are  1 160  pledges  amounting  to  $5028.35  to  the  Alumni  Fund.  Ap- 
pro.ximately  200  of  the.'e  pledges  are  new,  representing  an  increase  in  Association  in- 


come  of  some  $ 1 5(x>.oo. 

These  pledges  are  allocated  as  follows: 

No. 

\mount 

Alumni  Association  ... 

- 

74' 

$3708.50 

Living  F.ndowment  L’nion 

- 

481 

ioig.85 

Johnston  Scholarship  Fund 

- 

3' 

86.00 

Scholarship  Aid  - - . 

- 

3 

205.00 

Conservatory  Aid 

- 

2 

2.00 

Women’s  r.  'I'.  Camp 

- 

4 

7.00 

It  is  hoped  that  this  initial  response  to  the  “class  appeal’’  may  noticeably  increase 
during  the  ne.\t  fiscal  year. 


DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY.  EVERYBODY  USES  BANK  SERVICE  EVERY  DAY 


WHEN  YOU  BORROW 
FROM  A BANK 


you  are  “cashing  in”  on  some  of  the 
fundamental  virtues  of  mankind. 

Despite  the  many  remedies  prom- 
ising economic  security,  our  people 
realize  that  financial  independence 
comes  best  out  of  the  traditional 
necessity  to  work,  to  save  and  to 
live  up  to  one’s  obligations.  Thrift, 
industry  and  integrity  will  continue 


in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  be 
fundamentals  of  successful  living. 

Today,  as  usual,  we  are  making 
loans  to  established  and  well- 
conducted  businesses  and  business 
men  for  legitimate  operations  that 
will  produce  useful,  marketable 
products  and  thus  increase  employ- 
ment and  buying  power. 


Clevelan6  Crust 


MEMBER 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


CONVENIENT  BRANCH  BANKS  THROUGHOUT  GREATER  CLEVELAND 


